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FRANCE AND THE FRENCH ARMY. 
NOE could show in a more striking way how great. 


is the change that has passed, and is passing, over 
Europe and France, than that the Emperor should have 
announced his intention of raising the French army.to the 
enormous total of a million and a quarter of armed men, and 
that it should be not Europe, but France, that ieels alarmed 
and hurt at the proposal. Ostensibly, this huge force is said 
to be fur the protection of France, and to ward off invasion. 
But this deceives no one. There is no human likelihood of 
France being invaded. It is of course conceivable that a coali- 
tion might be formed to humble and despoil France, and that 
the allies might» march on Paris, just as the rival sects of 
Christendom: might agree to hold Jerusalem peacefully in 
common. But nothing can be more unlikely, and a nation 
cannot be expected to ruin itself in order to guard against 
remote and imaginary dangers. All the world is aware that 
the real object of the Esperor is to provide himself with an 
army of offencee—an army which would place him at the 
head of Europe, and make him as much the arbiter of its 
fate as he was believed to be before the battle of Sadowa. 
There is a vague impression, both in France and out of it, 
that the Emperor intends to have a war directly the Paris 
Exhibition is over. He has lost ground lately, it is said. He 
has allowed Prussia and Italy to rise up by the side of France ; 
he has lost his opportunity of defeating Count Bismark; he 
has allowed the control of European affairs to slip out of his 
hands. The Mexican expedition has ended in disaster; and 
the dislike of it which has been so general in France may be 
tured into a still more bitter feeling when the expeditionary 
corps return, and the soldiers who have been to Mexico tell 
their friends how much and how uselessly they have suffered. 
The treatment, too, which the-Emperor has sustained and en- 
dured at the hands of the Government of Washington, must be 
galling to him and to his people. Therefore, it is argued, he 
must, for the sake of himself and his dynasty, have a war before 
long. But, although Europe talks in this way, Europe is not 
very seriously alarmed. There is no war apparently possible 
unless the Emperor either quarrels with Germany or provokes 
once more the eternal Eastern question. In the Kast, it would 
be equally distasteful to France to side with Russia or against 
her; and a war with Germany is a very serious thing. It 
may therefore be conjectured that the Exprror’s design is 
not to force on a war, but rather to inspire a general fear of 
his power, and to increase the consideration with which he 
and his country are treated. He does not probably wish to 
fight Prussia, but he wishes to dispel the belief, which his 
hesitation in the spring inspired, that he is afraid to fight her. 
France is to furnish a million and a quarter of soldiers to her 
chief, neither that she may be saved from an attack nor that 
she may be triumphant in a campaign, but that she may. con- 
tinue to hold that position in Europe which she conceives to be 
due to her. 

But France does not like the Emprror’s scheme. He 
may force his subjects to adopt his plan, whether they 
like it or not; but there can be little doubt that they 
dislike it bitterly. On no previous occasion in his reign has 

¢ been the same heartiness and unanimity of opposition 
that this scheme for remodelling the army has excited. In 
the first’place, there is a. growing dislike in France to war ; 
and the passive policy of the Eureror this spring was widely 
approved by a vast number of quiet, humble people, although 
it was denounced by the gossips of Paris, and laughed at by 
those-who are only too glad to laugh at anything proposed by 
the man they detest. ‘The country is most heavily taxed, and 
it is just beginning to grow rich, and to feel that its riches 
come from sources which war might easily destroy. To men 
im such a position it seems very dangerous that the irrespon- 
ible ruler of France should have so tremendous an engine 
of warfare always at his command as an army of twelve 


hundred thousand men must furnish. The Eureror may not 
rush into a foolish and needless war, but his successor 
may not be as wise as he is; and there are many men 
whom the’command of a very large army would be sure to in- 
spire with a warlike policy. Then the abstraction of so large a 
number of men from peaceful pursuits must cripple and 
derange the national industry, The apologist of the Govern- 
ment who writes in the A/oniteur has, indeed, endeavoured to 
show that industry would be promoted rather than injured, 
and the population increased rather than diminished, by the 
new arrangement. But Government writers will prove any- 
thing; and without entering into subtle calculations of the 
number of extra years of married life which, on paper, are 
shown to have been given to the French population, common 
sense teaches that the time allotted to military service must 
be lost to industry, and that a population which is already 
almost stationary is not likely to be augmented by a scheme 
under which few men would think themselves free to marry 
until they were twenty-nine years of age. It is also a very serious 
thing for a people to take upon itself the burden of a universal 
conscription. To a certain extent, the Prussians have taken 
this burden on themselves, although even they are resolute in 
their demand that the term of compulsory service shall be 
reduced within limits which their military authorities con- 
sider too small. But the Prussian army is not like the French 
army. ‘There is no real comparison to be made between 
them. The Prussian army was not used at all for a period of 
more than fifty years, and when it was used it was only used to 
decide whether the North or the South of Germany should he 
supreme. But the French army is being continually employed. 
It has been engaged in a continuous succession cf wars since 
the Second Empire began, and it is constantly called on to 
serve in distant and dangerous expeditions. One French 
soldier in five is always in Algeria, which is nothing more than 
a vast camp, and the only possible use of which is to be 
a school for war; and a very rough school it is. At this 
moment one large detachment of the French army is 
fighting without any object or any glory in Mexico, another 
portion is just returning from the long occupation of Rome, a 
third is engaged in carrying on a war, the objects and extent 
of which are alike indescribable, in Cochin-China. If Prus- 
sians feel conscription into their army a hardship when they are 
always kept within easy reach of their own homes, and are not 
likely to be lightly call@d on to fight, what would be the 
terrors of a universal conscription to Frenchmen, when they 
would he liable at any moment to be sent to catch the yellow 
fever at Vera Cruz, or to scurry after Arabs under a burning 
sun ? 

The opposition to the Emprror’s scheme is so strong that 
even the Government nominees who are elected under uni- 
versal suffrage hint that they cannot do as much as they 
know they are expected to do; and a candidate for a seat 
that happens to be vacant has actually tried to recommend 
himself to his constituents by assuring them that he is 
entirely adverse to the plan. ‘The papers write against 
it with a freedom and a determination which must be 
very displeasing to their censors, and which can only be 
tolerated because the Emperor does not like to run too de- 
cidedly counter to a strong and general feeling. The feeling 
is so strong that it has actually engendered a sudden love 
and respect for the present French Constitution, and Deputies 
begin to profess themselves seriously concerned lest their 
Chamber should lose the control over the Executive which 
it exercises through the necessity of obtaining from.it a vote 
for the military contingent of the year. Under the present 
system, the Government informs the Chamber how many 
soldiers it wants, and this number is sanctioned by the 
Chamber. It has always been willing to vote exactly as 
many as the Government has chosen to ask for; but the right 
of refusal remains, and if circumstances changed, and there 
were a Government which inspired less confidence than 
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that of the present Emperor does, this right of refusal might 
be very valuable. And even when we look at the past 
history of the Emprror and his Chamber, and are inclined to 
think that this new anxiety to walk in strictly constitutional 
paths is somewhat artificial, yet it is quite obvious that there 
is danger under a Goveynment like that of the Second Empire 
to which Prussians are not exposed. The master of a country 
like France, always feeling his hold on power to be insecure, 
and being prompted to try every risk rather than fall, 
is very apt to seek to distract the country from in- 
ternal difficulties by plunging it into a war. A French- 
man, if turned into a soldier by a universal conscription, 
would know that he might any day be sent to die in the 
midst of flying bullets and cannon-balls, not that he 
might defend his country, or attain an object dear to his 
country, but simply in order that a particular man, who had 
had the luck to get into the Tuileries, might be enabled to go 
on staying there. The consideration may not be of very 
great importance during the Emperor’s life, for most French- 
men think that, now he is at the head of affairs, he had better 
stay there; but after him may come the deluge, and no one 
can guess whether it would be anything but madness to trust 
the Emperor’s successor with a vast army, the annual re- 
plenishment of which was fixed by a standing law, and 
was not controlled by those who, in theory at least, re- 
present the country. The Emperor is not lightly to be 
moved from determinations which he has once taken, but he 
has never yet disregarded the general feeling of the French 
people. He will try to gauge their opinion far more 
thoroughly and deeply than any one else could do; but if he 
finds the country to be seriously opposed to his scheme, he 
will be much too sensible to persevere, and will admit modifi- 
cations of it which will content his subjects without exposing 
him to the reproach of a defeat. 


THE PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS. 


HE remarkable indifference of Mr. Reuter, of the 
Atlantic cable, and of the London newspapers, to the 
Presipent’s Message, has been justified by the arrival, after 
a fortnight’s delay, of the document itself. CHarLes Lams 
once propounded, in an odd rhyme, the paradox that it matters 
very little what a certain person said, “ because he is dead.” 
When the death consists in political extinction, the utterances 
of defunct statesmen matter still less. During the first few 
months of his term of office, Mr. ANDREW JOHNSON was as 
profusely inundated with flattery as if he had been a French 
Emperor or a Prussian Minister. Both parties bade for his 
support by offering him the nomination for the next Pre- 
sidential election, and admiration for his plebeian sternness 
and vigour became a popular commonplace. ‘The lapse of a 
year has apparently reduced him to utter isolation, for he has 
broken with the dominant Republicans, he is deserted by the 
seceders who had attempted a coalition in his favour, and 
even the Democrats waver in their support of an ally who 
has become rather a burden than a source of strength. Mr. 
JouNSON is consistent in his recommendation to Congress of 
a plan of reconstruction which seems to be finally con- 
demned. It would perhaps not have been worth while 
to affect a conversion to the prevalent opinion, or to assume 
a share in the responsibility which devolves upon Congress. 
His language is neither intemperate nor undignified, and he 
speaks rather for the purpose of delivering his own con- 
science than in the hope of influencing the deliberations of 
Congress. For the first time in American history, the 
exposition of the Presmwent’s policy is almost as insigni- 
ficant as an article in a newspaper, or a speech upon a 
platform; and Mr. Jounson himself appears to be fully 
aware that the avowal of his personal convictions no longer 
possesses official or practical weight. The semi-divine Con- 
stitution begins, with the lapse of time, to betray the 
imperfections which attach to merely human contrivances. 
The framers of the system never intended that a President 
should be powerless, or that a formal declaration of his 
intentions should be equivalent to a prophecy falsified before- 
hand. Under the casually contrived and faulty institutions of 
England, the leaders of the majority would at once succeed to 
the power which they had wrested from an antagonist; but 
the Presipent must either linger on to the end of his 
term, or be removed by a violent and extreme process 
which will perpetuate the helplessness of his office. Of 
late years, before Mr. Lincoiy’s time, Presidents have fre- 
quently been opposed by majorities in Congress; but the 
country felt little interest in the barren discussions of the House 


of Representatives. It was only when the Opposition in the 
Senate and the House became numerous enough to pass Bills 
over the PresIDENt’s veto that an exceptional or occasional 
vision was unexpectedly found to be the most effective part of 
the Constitution. The Presipent’s exclusion from influence j 
the more extraordinary because he at this moment represents 
a majority of the entire population. In the late electig 
which were confined to the Northern States, oui 
electors were divided into a majority of 2,200,000, and a 
minority of 1,800,000, or nine-twentieths of the whole number 
The admirers of equal electoral districts may study with ag. 
vantage the arithmetical results of a contrivance which distri. 
butes the constituency in the ratio of 11 to 9, and the elected 
representatives in that of 3to 1. If all the inhabitants of the 
Southern States had been included in the calculation, at least 
1,000,000 of white voters would have rejected the Republican 
candidates, while perhaps half the number of negroes and of 
dissentient whites would have opposed the Preswent’s policy, 
Under a system of absolutely universal suffrage the majority 
would therefore be anti-Republican; and while the existing 
franchise remains in force, the numerical superiority of the 
Opposition is entirely undisputed. Nevertheless, the Souther 
States and their friends must submit to all the caprices of an 
irresponsible majority in Congress. The power of rejecting 
Constitutional Amendments which the States still retain will 
probably be speedily abolished by the triumphant Repub. 
licans. 


It oddly happens that the main point at issue between the 
Presipent and Congress is not worth a moment's contention, 
Mr. Jounson proposes to admit only loyal representatives of 
the Southern States; and, in the political nomenclature which 
is common to both parties, loyalty is assumed to be retro 
spective. In Tennessee Mr. Junnson disfranchised all former 
adherents of the Confederate Government, and he has never 
since proposed to abandon the test oath imposed by a former 
Congress. The Southern States object to the Constitutional 
Amendment which has passed both Houses, principally 
because one of its articles excludes from employment all 
persons who, having taken the ordinary oath of allegiance, 
afterwards preferred their duty to their respective States to 
their Federal obligations. As long as the PresipENt concurs 
with Congress in disqualifying all the best and abiest citizens 
of the South, no progress can be made on either side towards 
genuine reconstruction. Yet neither the minuteness of the 
ostensible grounds of dissension nor the consciousness of assured 
victory seems to conciliate the implacable hostility of the 
Republican leaders. Congress has already passed a Bill 
depriving the Presipenr of the power of pardoning rebels; 
and, probably for the first time in the course of modern legis- 
lation, the prohibition has an ex post facto effect. If a citizen of 
the United States had any privilege which might have been 
thought absolutely inalienable, it must have been his right of 
receiving a pardon from the Executive for offences committed 
before any attempt at a legislative limitation of the power, 
The prerogative of pardon is vested by the Constitution ex- 
clusively in the Presipent, and the Act of Congress directly 
traverses the sacred document which was formerly supposed 
to be the basis of American freedom. ‘The withdrawal 
of the power of pardon is a revolutionary measure, and the 
retrospective effect of the change is a violation of naturil 
justice. The House of Representatives has further instructed 
the Judiciary Committee to make a report on the proceedings 
in impeachments, and it’ is said that, at a private meeting of 
the majority, an actual impeachment has been seriously dis 
cussed. General Burier’s recent speech in favour of im 
peachment effectually disproves the assertion that real crimes 
or misdemeanours can be brought home to the PREsiDENt. 
Unpopular opinions afford no reasonable ground for prosecu 
tion, and vulgar speeches would constitute a strange offence 
in the United States. Mr. Jounson’s singular behaviour when 
he took the oath of office as Vice-President has been long 
since condoned by the Republican party, and his coarse 
buffoonery during his recent tour was not inconsistent with 
the character and history which seemed at one time to have 
secured him unbounded popularity. The Senate will pro- 
bably not thank the House of Representatives for the sug- 
gestion that it should refuse its concurrence to all Presidential 
appointments. Mr. Sumner and his colleagues may not im 
probably be willing to violate, on their own account, the spirit 
and purpose of the Constitution; but the more dignified 
branch of the Legislature will regard the advice of the House 
as an officious usurpation. 

Almost all Englishmen, except those of the extreme demo» 
cratic persuasion, have learnt in the course of a few years 


maintain absolute neutrality in the domestic discussions 
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the United States. Foreigners are not concerned with the 


onstruction, or with the proposed reduction of 

States into the condition of Territories. 
Siaieats of politics and of history watch the gradual depar- 
ture of the United States from the Constitution with curiosity 
and interest, but it is not their business to inquire whether 
the ss of developing Territories into States can be legiti- 
mately or prudently reversed, In the foreign policy of the 
Federal Government Englishmen have a direct interest, yet it 
js useless to remonstrate against a cynical disregard of decency, 
of logic, and of justice. By his Message to Congress Mr. 
Jounson has forfeited all claim to English sympathy which 
might have been founded on the resolution and apparent 
honesty of his internal policy. It is wonderful that even an 
American statesman can have placed in juxtaposition the 
e which relates to the Alabama and the apology of the 
Presipent for the Fenians. The injuries inflicted during the 
war on American commerce are unhesitatingly declared to be 
violations of international law; and it is asserted, in un- 
objectionable language, that a reciprocity in the practice of 
d faith and neutrality is essential to the establishment of 


friendship and goodwill between the two countries. The 


Present then proceeds to excuse the Fenian invasion of | 


Canada, and to recommend, with officious disregard of the 
dignity of an independent Government, the extension, not only 
of clemency, but of a complete amnesty to the captured 
marauders. There is a singular coolness in the assertion that 
the expedition was “ not only political in its nature, but also 
“in a great measure foreign from the United States, in its 
“ causes, character, and objects.” An invasion of a neigh- 
pouring territory is generally foreign in its objects, nor has the 
President of the Unirep Srates anything to do with the 
causes and character of the enterprise, except so far as it 
was openly organized and promoted by American citizens 
within American territory. The Prestpent declares that 
“ the opinion which we might otherwise have entertained on 
“ an expedition expressly prohibited by our neutrality laws” 
is necessarily modified by the agitation prevailing in Ireland, 
by complaints of misgovernment in that country, and by the 
suspension of the habeas corpus. It is not long since there 
was agitation, and more than agitation, in the Southern States 
of the Union. The complaints of misgovernment were uttered, 
not merely in words, but by the organization and desperate 
struggles of great armies; and the habeas corpus was sus- 

nded both in the South and in every State of the Union. 

he English Government, however, never contended that 
expeditions expressly prohibited by the laws of neutrality 
were in any degree affected in character either by agitation 
or by civil war. An utter contempt for fairness, for courtesy, 
and for logic admits of citation, but not of exposure or con- 
futation. The Presipent might, if it were worth his while, 
defend his language by the example of his bitterest opponents. 
He may also rely on the precedents furnished by his Demo- 
cratic predecessors, when WALKER invaded Central America, 
or when Lopez invaded Cuba. In those countries there was 
no habeas corpus to suspend, although there may have been 
cause enough to complain of misgovernment; but then, as 
now, there was in the United States a mass of vulgar pre- 
judice which leaders of rival factions flattered with equal 
servility and recklessness. 


ITALY. 


_ King of Iraty’s Speech is so unquestionably decorous 
as to lend a kind of colour to the rumour flying through 
Catholic circles, that his soul, like the French Empznor’s, has 
become of late “ uneasy.” Apart from imputations of un- 
necessary piety, it must be admitted that the Kune’s modera- 
tion shows traces of a good sense which is probably supplied 
for the occasion by Baron Kicasoui. At the risk of some 
annoyance to itself, the French Government has punctually 
fulfilled its engagements about Rome. ‘The French troops 
have left, without lingering on their way, and the Cabinet 
of Florence cannot feel that it has either been dis- 
trusted or deceived at all. It is, accordingly, of consider- 
able importance that the Italians should not in their turn 
expose themselves to the least insinuation of bad fuith; 
and Victor Emmanvet’s language, coupled with the large in- 
structions given to Signor ‘ToNELLO, is an indication that 
Italy is willing to deal frankly and liberally with the Por. 
his policy seems to us to be able and intelligent. ‘The 


Ttalians are deeply interested in securing the respect and 
G°0d opinion of the world, and in showing that they 
are not the revolutionary and impious anarchists that 
Last year Signor 


euemies represent them to be. 


Vecezz1's mission did something to persuade the Continent 
of the justice and moderation of Italy. His negotiations were 
interrupted because concessions on either side were im 
sible at that particular conjuncture. No Italian Cabinet 
that had existed since the death of Cavour could have then 
afforded to give way in important matters to the Papacy, and 
General La Marmora’s Ministry had not sufficient dignity or 
popularity to be able to give way at all, even in minor ones. 
The Italian Chambers and the Italian nation were in too 
restless and feverish a state to tolerate the slightest symp- 
toms of an inclination to make peace with Rome, except 
on the terms of a full recognition of all the “ aspira- 
“tions” of the masses. The Democratic party were 
on the watch for the smallest appearance of subser- 
vience to France; and so long as Austria still lay in 
the Quadrilateral, a vague discontent had taken possession of 
the Italian people which might any day have broken out into 
demonstrations against the Throne and the Parliament. The 
campaign of 1866 has altered the picture. Dissatisfied as were 
the Italians with the performances of their own admirals and 
generals by sea and land, they stood, nevertheless, at the close 
of the war in a very different position from that which they held 
at the commencement. They ceased to be mere French protegés 
as far as foreign policy was concerned, and the acquisition of 
Venetia rendered less essential the forcible annexation of Rome. 
If Signor Vecezzi had been able to return to Rome this year, he 
would have returned there as the representative, no longer of 
a rising, but of a risen nation, which henceforward could 
afford to deal gently even with cardinals and priests. It is 
clear that Baron Ricasoii has seen this great change in the 
international condition of his country, and is making every 
effort to profit by it which fairly can be made, The Pore 
will once more have an opportunity of being reconciled to the 
country for which, nearly twenty years ago, he professed as 
sincere an enthusiasm as a Pope of the old school is capable of 
feeling. 


The concessions of which Signor TonELLo is supposed to be 
the bearer are even larger than Baron Ricasoi’s friends had 
anticipated. They are the first step towards the realization of 
that almost ideal programme (the first steps towards the com- 
pletion of which are far easier than the last)—a “free Church 
“in a free State.” The episcopal oath of allegiance has 
virtually ceased to be insisted upon. The right of exequatur 
is said to be on the eve of being abandoned. And the 
Pore will be left to govern his Church in Italy more 
freely than he can govern it in Imperial France. These 
concessions seem so ample that, at first sight, Pro Nono 
may be dazzled by their splendour. Nor do we desire to 
cast a faint shadow of doubt upon their substantial impor- 
tance to the dignity of Catholicism. But, if we wish 
to estimate their intrinsic value accurately, there is an 
aspect of the case which should not be left out. Italy, 
though desirous to have done with the Catholic crisis, which 
is standing between herself and important internal reforms, 
cannot be said to be in a mood to surrender the policy of 
secularization, on which her principal politicians have set their 
heart, for the mere sake of obtaining blessings and palm- 
branches from Kome. She is not now in the same position 
as France in the beginning of the First Consulate. And it is 
not a little remarkable that every single word which the King 
of Iraty has uttered, and every single advance which Signor 
ToNELLO is said to have authority to make, is probably 
consistent with adherence to the plan of a radical secu- 
larization of Italy. In describing the place held by Italian 
Catholicism, a significant expression fell from His Mavesty’s 
lips, which can scarcely have been accidental. He spoke 
of Catholicism as being the faith of the “great majority” 
of the Italians. To any student of French politics the 
two words will suggest a celebrated story of Ultra- 
montane and Gallican controversy. It was not with- 
out a struggle that the Church consented to be defined 
in the French Charter as the religion of the “majority.” 
The position she demanded was not that of the Church 
of a majority, but of the Church of the whole nation. The 
contest ended as, since the days of the first French Re- 
volution, every such contest must end—in the defeat and 
discomfiture of the Papacy; and the King of Iraty has 
deliberately adopted the formula to which French Catho- 
lics have been forced, after a discussion, to submit. His 
choice of a definition, though it has not attracted much notice 
from English critics, will be understood and appreciated by 
the controversialists of the Vatican. Nor, indeed, is the pre- 
servation of the right of exequatur a whit more of a 
guarantee to Rome that she will be permitted to domineer in 
ltaly over the principles of religious liberty. Against a 
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dominant national Church the right of exequatur is, and must 
be, one of the necessary defences of the State. Every State 
in Europe, with scarcely an exception, has clung either to 
this or to some equivalent for it. But an exequatur belongs 
to an age of Concordats and of Church domination. Destroy 
the domination, and it is no longer needed. When a once 
omnipotent ecclesiastical Establishment is reduced to the posi- 
tion of equality with other sects, it would indeed be monstrous 
to insist on retaining rights which were meant only for the 
self-preservation of the Crown. Baron Ricasowt, in the olive- 
branch which Signor Tonetvo carries with him, offers the Pore 
independence of the State. The price and corollary of the 
independence of the Church is, and must be, its voluntary sur- 
render of all pretensions to interfere with the independence of 
the State. Baron Ricasoi1 does not mean, we may be assured, 
to replace Catholicism at the head of Italian politics, or to 
countenance the exorbitant requirements which it puts forth 
in Encyclical after Encyclical. The present Italian Cabinet 
can venture, we are glad to see, to be conciliatory; but Baron 
Ricaso.t himself would be too weak to dare to pledge his fellow- 
subjects to curtail the system of secular policy on which Italy 
is about to enter. 


The condition of Rome continues to be represented as satis- 
factory. The population is tranquil, and no insult, as yet, 
has been offered to Pope, Cardinal, or Zouave. The Papal 
force at present within the walls of Rome is probably sufficient, 
both in numbers and in discipline, to be a check on any con- 
certed scheme of intramural disturbance. There can be no 
doubt that the Liberal leaders, both within and without the 
city, have exerted their influence to maintain order for the 
time. There are, however, two ways in which disorder 
might begin. ‘The first is the contingency of a rising in the 
neighbouring country towns. In spite of their evident 
anxiety to be serviceable to the cause of reaction, the Zouaves 
cannot, at least until they are canonized hereafter, be in 
two places at once. If they are at Rome, they cannot 
be at Viterbo; and if they are crushing a revolution 
at Viterbo, they cannot be mounting guard at Rome. 
Should a revolt occur in the outlying towns or villages, 
either the Zouaves would be told off to repress it, or the 
national Italian forces would cross the frontier to inter- 
fere. In the former case, Rome would be left denuded of its 
garrison, and even the Liberal Committee might fail to pre- 
vent enthusiasm and sympathy for the malcontents at Viterbo 
from showing itself in the form of an émeute at Rome. In the 
latter case, the crossing of the frontier by the Royal troops 
would assuredly be the beginning of the end. But there is 
another and equally likely contingency which might any day 
lead to an outbreak. Some drunken encounter between a 
Zouave and a Roman, the shot of a pistol, or the thrust of a 
bayonet might disturb at any hour the untrustworthy peace 
which reigns at Rome. And we do not feel quite sure that 
a revolution at Rome just now would be a revolution of rose- 
water. Rose-water revolutions are not the universal law 
when priests are in the habit of rising in large numbers, still 
less when priests are in the habit of governing with a rod of 
iron. Many of the lower orders at Rome have deadly fancies 
to gratify, and either real or fancied wrongs to avenge; and 
the stiletto comes naturally to the hand of an uneducated 
Italian. For the sake of humanity, rather than of liberty or 
religion, we trust that the present Roman interregnum will 
be abridged, and that Italian soldiers, before many months, 
will be as free to enter Rome as Roman bishops now are to 
enter Italy. 


THE NEUTRALITY LAWS. 


shy regret which the composition of the Commission on 
the Neutrality Laws naturally excites is augmented 
when we read the language employed by President Jounson 
in speaking of the Alabama claims. It is evident that, if the 
question of satisfying those claims is ever seriously entertained 
by the English Government, very wide and very difficult 
questions of international law must be also discussed, and, so 
far as may be, settled. We fear lest those questions should be 
viewed in too narrow and legal a spirit by a Commis- 
sion consisting almost wholly of lawyers. When points 
of international law come before a judge, he must 


of course view them in a legal manner. He must be guided 
by decided cases, he must weigh the meaning of technical 
words, he must act as he would act if he were deciding a 
question of purely commercial law; and if, under colour of 
walking in a purely judicial path, he introduces, as Lord 
STOWELL did, maxims highly favourable to the interests of his 


and gravity, and should if possible involve the matter in the 
elegant Ciceronian phrases, for which Lord Stowe was 
conspicuous. But when nations have to discuss q red 
of international law, recorded cases are of no 
value than to suggest events which, having happened 
once, may happen again. What we want now to ha 
settled is not whether the Alabama case is covered } th 
Portuguese case, or by any other case, but what duties ws 
neutral, England is prepared to accept, and shall be entitled 
call on other maritime nations to discharge in their turn, Th, 
whole discussion ought to be removed into a region far aboy 
the technicalities of lawyers, and quite remote from : 
thies with the Americans, or prejudices against them, Whe, 
it has been decided what are the duties which England, 
as a neutral maritime Power, will fulfil herself 
will call on other maritime Powers to fulfil, then Will be 
the time to remodel our own Neutrality Laws. But it is idk 
for lawyers to set about tinkering our existing statutes until 
they know what are the principles on which they are to pro- 
ceed; and if the scope of inquiry assigned to the Commis. 
sioners is to be enlarged, and they are to investigate they 
principles, the Commission is not so constituted as to inspiry 
confidence. There are on it, certainly, one or two lawyer 
who are much more than lawyers, and who have a 
acquaintance with history, with general politics, and with 
the recent course of English statesmanship; and of thos 
who are not lawyers, there are some whose names ought 
to have appeared on any Commission that could have bee 
appointed. But the mistake has been to consider that the 
general cast of the Commission should be a legal one, whereas 
the determination of England’s position, as a maritime neutral, 
belongs much more to statesmen and to commercial ma 
than to lawyers. We shall never satisfy either the American 
or the English public if we insist on discussing the Alabama 
case from the legal point of view. Lawyers will naturally ay 
to sustain the English case against the American, to yield a 
little as possible, to leave everything vague and unsettled 
which it is not absolutely necessary to determine. To fight 
tooth and nail for your own side, and to commit your 
self to nothing except a very special decision on a given 
set of facts, is the one lesson which the whole discipline 
and practice of the English Bar imprint upon its men- 
bers. A discussion conducted in this spirit will inevitably 
lead to the issue to which lawyers like that discussions 
should lead. We shall go to the jury—to the juy 
of big guns and iron-ships and rival expenditure. We 
want something better than this. We want a calm and 
dispassionate consideration of that which, under the novel 
circumstances of modern warfare, neutrals can undertake to 
do, and not to do, for belligerents. England alone cannot 
determine this. ‘There must be a concurrence of opinion 
among the leading maritime nations. But the labours of an 
English Commission, properly constituted and properly guided, 
would be the best means of beginning the larger discussion 
in which foreign Governments must be invited to join, A 
manifesto of English opinion, issued by men whose com- 
petence and impartiality would be acknowledged by all states 
men and commercial men, would serve as the readiest pro- 
vocation of that discussion of the points at issue in foreign 
countries which must necessarily precede the action of the 
different Governments concerned. 


‘The Preswent says very truly that the change of Ministry 
in England will facilitate the discussion of the Alabama claims. 
He probably overrates the advantages which this change 
has produced, for no English Ministry could have refused 
to entertain the larger questions involved. Our Neutrality 
Laws are confessedly imperfect. Lord Russet, in his con- 
troversy with Mr. Apams, had to take credit to himself for 
acting illegally. But it is undoubtedly advantageous that the 
discussion should no longer have a personal bearing, and that 
there should be no danger lest our views and decisions should 
be affected by the amour propre of Lord Russert. We must 
get rid altogether of the notion that we are going to triumph 
over any one or that any one is going to triumph over us. 
And not only has the change of Ministry been, in this as 
in so many other points, highly beneficial, but the state of 
public feeling here and in America is now eminently favour- 
able to a temperate and rational treatment of the matters at 
issue. The Americans are sore with us, but they are an 
eminently just and law-loving people, and they will gladly 
listen to us if we will but do our best to inspire them with 4 
confidence that we are trying to deal with the case in @ per 
fectly fair spirit. The English public think it not unnat 
that the Americans should be a little sore with us, regret 


own country, he must at least proceed with the decency 
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ite willing to make any compensation in their power, so long 
gs they were satisfied that they were not being’ bullied into 
iving it, and s0 long as they found that the case of the 
‘Alabama was not treated as an isolated one, and that a rule 
as understood to be laid down, of which the Alabama case 
might be held to be an infraction, but which the Americans, 
and every other great maritime nation, would observe in our 
fvour if we unhappily found ourselves at war. Nothing 
would please the Americans more than to see themselves 
, on this and other occasions, in this way. They 
would like that we should address them as equals addressing 
uals, honestly setting ourselves to discover what each 
can equitably ask the other to do; whereas we too often 
approach them with a kind of nagging haughtiness, 
carping at ull their doings and sayings, and delighting to 
show the world with a quiet bitter triumph how much our 
inferiors are misbehaving themselves. This is not the kind of 
thing we should much like ourselves, and the Americans are 
enough like us to resent it. The particular mode in which 
the ordinary American journalists and speakers talk of Eng- 
land and the Alabama claims is not to be justified. Its inso- 
Jence is as vulgar as its fury is unmeaning. Bad taste is the 
weakness of Americans, as good taste is the strong point of 
the governing classes of England. But bad taste and good 
taste do not finally dispose of a great question. They are only 
the trimmings, while equity, self-respect, and respect for others 
are the solid dish. The American people think themselves 
injured, and the English people, if their governing classes will 
but let them do as they like, are quite disposed to meet the 
American people half way, and to do as a neutral as they would 
wish to be done by if their country were a belligerent. The 
r mode of encouraging this good feeling, and of making 
it bear substantial fruits, is to fix the attention of both nations 
upon the larger questions at issue, and to let it be understood 
that England will not be too jealous of her dignity, and will 
be free-handed in her atonement if the Alabama case ulti- 
mately appears to have been a violation of definite rules by 
which both nations are content to hold themselves bound. 


England ought to approach the discussion of the general 
duties of maritime neutrals with much impartiality. Her 
interests as a neutral are very great, and so are her interests 
as a belligerent. She has many motives to prompt her to 
make the duties of a neutral light, and many motives to 
make them heavy. We are shaping our whole policy so as to 
keep out of war as much as possible. We let it be known 
that we care less and less for Continental politics. We are 
willing, and perhaps more than willing, that Europe should 
settle its aflairs without us. If any traditions of English states- 
manship still exercise real sway, they are at most the two 
traditions which teach us to assert that England would not 
endure to see France at Brussels, or Russia at Constanti- 
nople; but no one can say confidently to what extent even these 
last lingering feelings of an old policy have a real hold on 
the nation. No one can be ascertain now as Lord PaLmersTon 
was twenty years ago that he could make England fight at 
once if Brussels or Constantinople were in danger. We do 
notknow what would happen. We might fight or we might 
not, and perhaps more would depend on the way in 
which the thing was done than on the thing itself. There- 
fore England is more likely to be a neutral than a belli- 
gerent; and a Power that is habitually a neutral naturally 
desires that belligerents should not have a right to ask for too 
much. The occupations of the English people too, and the 
form of our Government, make it very embarrassing to have 
too onerous duties to discharge in favour of belligerents. 
We live by sending ships to sex, and it cripples our indus- 
tty and takes away our bread if any restrictions are placed 
on our sending to sea as many ships as we can get paid 
for. And it is very annoying to the Government of a free 
people, and especially of a people which by freedom chiefly 
understands the liberty of doing in private as it likes, 
to be always watching ports, setting spies, ruining indi- 
viduals on suspicion, and generally behaving in a domi- 
hecring, prying, Continental sort of way. On the other 
hand, England may go to war any day. If it were once 
thought that advantage might be taken of her indisposition to 
0 to war, and if foreign Powers were inclined to trade on her 
love for quiet, she would be driven to war, and would fly to 
arms with the greatest readiness and ardour. We may be 
content to keep our face in the background, but we are 
certain not to turn our other cheek to the smiter. It is 
possible that a pacific policy may itself lead us into a war, and 
80 we ought always to contemplate war as a sad possibility, 

still as a thing that may come any day. If we 
Were at war, we, of all nations, should suffer most 


by neutrals taking too easy a view of their duties. Our 
commerce is spread over every sea, and the very case 
of the Alabama itself may show us how severely a com- 
merce like ours may suffer if there is but one cruiser to 
prey upon it. The carrying American trade was entirely 
lost after the Alabama had escaped; and if we were at war 
with Russia again, although we sealed up the Baltic and the 
Euxine as tightly as we did in the Crimean war, yet one 
Russian cruiser issuing from an American port would transfer 
our carrying trade to American or French bottoms. We are, 
therefore, very much interested in preventing such cruisers 
from getting to sea, and in making it obligatory on neutrals to 
keep them from doing us harm. Our interests, therefore, are 
very evenly balanced; and, as we are really prompted to be 
impartial, we may hope to convince other nations that our 
impartiality is above suspicion. 


TRADES’ UNIONS. 


je facility of combination which distinguishes working 

people from all other classes of society is remarkably 

illustrated by the number and variety of their various Clubs 

and Unions. The promoters of the street procession on the 

3rd of December endeavoured to swell the crowd by inviting 

Friendly Societies, Temperance Societies, and Reform Societies 

to join the Trades’ Unions in their march. They probably 

knew that all the associated bodies were formed of similar 

materials, and that their professed objects were but loosely 

connected with the motives of their organization. There are 

no tyrannical laws against temperance, and Mr. Tipp Pratt is 

the only despot who exercises a mild and insufficient control 

over the rules of Friendly Societies; but agitators have pene- 
trated the transparent secret that union and discipline may be 
applied to political purposes. It is not uninteresting to study, 
in the columns of the newspapers written for artisans, the kind 
of questions which interest the deliberative or debating work- 
ing-man in his leisure hours. Lectures are given and discus- 
sions held on the evils of accumulated wealth, and on the 
expediency of acquiring electoral power as’ a step towards the 
abatement of the nuisance; and to raise wages or to acquire 
property by the aid of legislation is the main object which 
demagogues propose to willing and credulous disciples. The 
existing societies were generally formed for legitimate or 
creditable purposes. The provision of pensions and grants in 
time of need is one of the most laudable objects which can be 
contemplated by any association; and arrangements for joint 
action in questions relating to wages are not necessarily less 
justifiable than the similar combinations which are formed in 
almost every trade and profession. Although much fanatical 
nonsense is talked by Temperance agitators, those who think 
it desirable to abstain from fermented liquors have a perfect 
right to strengthen their individual resolutions by external 
compacts and pledges. Unluckily, the habit of obeying the 
decisions of a club diminishes individual independence, while 
it largely augments the force of the collective body. Mr. Lowg 
was assailed with invective and sarcasm when he foretold the 
perversion of Trades’ Unions to political agitation; but the Hyde 
Park riot and the December procession have shown how easily 
a new application may be given to the existing machinery. 
All other classes of Englishmen are in the habit of acting in 
societies for purposes of business or pleasure; but trades- 
men, farmers, and gentlemen have complicated interests and 
relations which secure them against the absorption of their 
personal liberty in any corporate character. The dictation of 
achairman or a committee would provoke ridicule rather than 
resistance in any association of the upper or middle classes. 
While attendance at an agricultural meeting occupies but a 
limited and definite portion of a farmer’s time and thoughts, 
a workman may visit the lodge of his union to hear that he 
must expose his family to the risk of starvation, or that the 
rules which had been framed for the supposed promotion of 
the economical interests of his class have bound him to a 
certain course of political action. The government of sects 
and of religious orders offers the closest parallel to the modern 
administration of a Trades’ Union. The artisan allows himself 
to be used like a lifeless instrument, perinde ac cadaver, for 
the attainment of ends which are chosen by his superiors, or 
elected leaders. The obedience is always in a certain sense 
voluntary, and it is often willing, and even enthusiastic. The 
Trades’ Unionist and the Jesuit hope to be rewarded here or 
hereafter for assisting to promote results which they have been 
taught to think desirable and just; yet, in secular as in 
spiritual life, blind submission to commands furnishes ne 
excuse for the surrender of private judgment. 
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Trades’ Unions has now reached its highest point. Wages 
have long been higher in England than in any part of the 
Continent, and constant additions to the cost of production 
are beginning to have their natural effect in transferring 
trade to foreign competitors. Protective duties are the 
necessary complement of artificial prohibitions on free labour, 
and even an American tariff can only secure the monopoly of 
the home market. As free trade is, in England alone among 
commercial countries, associated in the popular mind with a 
triumph over aristocratic prejudice, the leaders of the working- 
classes will be slow to follow out their principles to their logical 
result. It is probable that a puddler, or even a collier, will be 
capable of understanding, with the aid of experience, that 
injury to his employers affords him no compensation for the 
decay of the iron or coal trade of England. The conflicting 
interests of capital and labour relate only to the distribution 
of the gross earnings of an industry which may itself dwindle 
and disappear. Some English manufacturers have already 
foreign establishments where their workmen are less highly 
paid and less exacting than their English hands, and they are 
naturally tempted to favour the more profitable branch of 
their business. The economical mistakes of the Trade Societies 
will not be redeemed by their diversion of their energies to 
political agitation; and if the working-classes succeeded in con- 
trolling legislation for their own purposes, their blunders would 
become more injurious to themselves as well as to the general 
community. The selfish experiments which only modify or 
interrupt the prosperity of an American or Australian com- 
monwealth might be ruinous to England. It is not desirable 
to cover with the sanction of law the arbitrary dictation 
which is irregularly enforced at Sheffield by infernal machines 
and explosions. 


Although the doctrines which prevail among the great body 
of artisans are not encouraging to political optimists, a morbid 
state of opinion, and growing alienation among different classes 
of society, are in themselves arguments for constitutional change. 
It is possible that admission to the electoral franchise may sub- 
stitute a sounder and more patriotic feeling for the narrower 
sympathies which find their expression in Trades’ Unions, and 
in other associations of the same kind. It has been the prac- 
tice of the English Constitution, as of the Romish Church, to 
incorporate into itself as fur as possible the forces which might 
otherwise have been applied to its injury. The growing power 
of the working-classes may supply cause for anxiety; but it 
also requires recognition and assimilation. The House of 
Commons could scarcely become more enlightened or less pre- 
judiced, but a change in the constituency might perhaps give 
it an additional strength which it requires. Some measures in 
England, and some in Ireland, cannot at present be carried 
through Parliament, notwithstanding the all but unanimous 
agreement of persons who are at the same time intelligent 
and disinterested. A Government which directly represented 
a larger portion of the entire community would find it less 
impossible than it is at present to defy conventional objec- 
tions. It is wholly uncertain whether admission to political 
power would operate as a drain or diversion to the unwhole- 
some activity which finds vent in unions and in strikes. The 
leaders of the artisans will not unnaturally regard an attempt 
to disarm a dangerous organization as an acknowledgment 
of its efficiency and importance; yet the statesmen who 
advocated Catholic Emancipation and the Reform of 1832 were 
not admirers of the Catholic Association or of the Birmingham 
Union. The Corn-law League, notwithstanding the etforts 
of some of its principal members, was practically dissolved by 
the repeal of the Corn Laws; and the agitators who tried to 
prolong its existence for political purposes incurred extreme 
unpopularity in the district which they had formerly con- 
trolled. It is not extravagant to hope that a liberal Keform 
Bill might relegate Mr. Beates and Mr. Porrer to their proper 
insignificance. 

The spirited local resistance which is here and there pro- 
voked by the tyranny of the Unions deserves the strongest 
public sympathy, but it might be premature to assert that it is 
likely to prove successful. Seceders and dissentients, as long 
as they form a minority, are, in social as well as in national 
wars, liable to the unpopularity which attaches to the sup- 
posed enemies of a country or of a class. The Democratic 
party in America has been temporarily or permanently 
paralysed by its resistance to the popular cause, and the 
working-classes of Englund may perhaps resent the coldness 
or secession of small portions of their own body. ‘The writers 
who alternately guide and follow the multitude have in- 
. vented or adopted the theory that loyalty to a Trade Union is 
heroic, because it often involves serious sacrifices and sufler- 
ings. The unhappy Staveley colliers, who hesitate to starve 


themselves and their families for a doubtful benefit to work, 
men in Yorkshire, are told, with condescending impartialj 
that they have a right to abstain from a strike, as bystandey 
on the edge of the Barnsley pit had a right to hold back from 
any participation in the attempt to rescue the sufferers, ‘Thy 
recusants will be condemned in the opinion of their fellows 
because they will necessarily find themselves in alliance with 
the masters, and also because they are obtaining an immediay 
advantage for themselves. The release of society from the 
oppression of sectional combinations must be gradual, and jt 
will probably depend on conditions which are at present 
unforeseen. The experiment of providing another channé 
for ambition and activity may possibly succeed in accelerating 
the process. 


AMERICAN FINANCES. 


M® M‘CULLOCH’S Report is probably the most rm 
markable narrative ever presented to any nation bya 
financial Minister. It is the history of the first year after 
an exhausti.g war, when a deficient revenue, private em- 
barrassment, and even partial repudiation itself were amo; 
the possibilities on which the acutest observers had specu- 
lated. At the commencement of the year the debt was grow. 
ing, until in August it reached its culminating point, and 
stood at more than 550,000,000/. The Secretary, select- 
ing the latter part of the financial year for comparison, has 
contrasted the estimated with the actual figures for the 
three quarters ending on the 30th of June last. The in- 
terest on the debt was put at 20,000,000/. The military 
expenditure was expected to amount to 70,000,000l., and 
the civil expenditure to about 7,000,000/., making a total 
very little short of 100,000,000l. for a period of nine months, 
With the assistance of an actual cash balance in the Tr 

of upwards of 13,000,000l., it was anticipated that the whde 
of this large outlay might be provided for with the excep- 
tion of a calculated deficit on the three quarters of some 
20,000,000/. The large figures we have quoted require some 
reduction for the depreciation of the paper currency ; but the 
interest on the debt was almost entirely payable in gold, and 
the specie equivalent of the estimated requirements of these 
nine months must have been not less than 80,000,000/. To 
meet this, it was proposed to raise 20,000,000/. in gold from 
the customs’ duties, and rather more than 40,000,000l. in 
greenbacks from internal taxation. The result would have 
been an increase of debt of about 30,000,000/., except so far 
as a seeming diminution might have been made by applying 
the cash balance towards the reduction of this amount. Out 
of America, there were probably few persons who believed 
that the results of the year would be as favourable as the 
official estimates; and the evident tendency to inflation of 
trade gave serious ground for apprehending a commercial 
crisis which could not fail to aggravate the political and 
financial position. Compared with these anticipations, the 
actual facts have been marvellous beyond all former pre- 
cedent. 


Almost from the first it was found practicable to disband 
the army, and sell the material of the navy, to such an extent 
as to diminish the aggregate expenditure on this account from 
70,000,000/. to 30,000,000/.; and this improvement alone would 
have sufficed to obviate the necessity of any further borrowing. 
But this was not the only particular in which Mr. M‘Cuttoca’s 
estimates were happily falsified. The whole system of taxa- 
tion was new, and when the actual collection commenced, it 
was soon ascertained that the proceeds would largely exceed 
the estimates. The Custom-houses furnished 26,000,000l., 
instead of 20,000,000l., and this in gold. The various internal 
taxes and miscellaneous receipts were 12,000,000/. in excess, 
and the aggregate revenue collected rose to nearly 80,000,000, 
of which one-third was gold, against an expenditure of 
less than 60,000,000/, If these amounts are reduced to 
specie value at the average price of gold, the final result 
may be roughly stated in round numbers as a revenue of 
66,000,000/., against an expenditure of 47,000,0001., for 
the interval from the 1st of October, 1865, to the end 
of June, 1866. If the same proportion had existed in 
the previous quarter, the financial position of the United 
States would have been represented by an income of 
88,000,000/., and an expenditure of 63,000,000l., leaving @ 
surplus of 25,000,000/. These figures indeed may be taken 
us no; unfairly representing the present condition of the 
county, although the actual surplus for the year, from June 
to June, is very much smaller. During the first quarter 
neither the military reductions nor the collection of taxes had 
become fully operative. The consequence was that the actual 
surplus for the financial year amounted only to about 
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: 
in. specie value. With this sum at command, the 


bt; but these, moderate figures are very far from repre- 
the vigour with which the redemption of the debt has 
been carried.on. During the early part of the year the debt 
‘was steadily increasing up to the maximum of 550,000,000l., 
which it attained in August. Between that date: and the 

oth of June last no less than 20,000,000/. was redeemed, 
and from June to October of the present year as much more 
has been paid off. This is the net result of the whole opera- 
tion; but, in fact, the process has been complicated by con- 
versions on a large scale from one class of bonds to another, 
which, under the favourable circumstances of the time, no 
doubt increased the aggregate amount redeemed. 


While the Treasury has been thus flourishing, private 
trade bas been apparently blessed with equal prosperity. 
Imports have largely increased, merchants were never 80 
busy, and personal expenditure seldom so lavish at New 
York as during the year after the great civil war. The 
troubles of European, and especially of English, financiers 
ave not been felt as yet across the Atlantic (a further 
proof, if any were needed, that our own crisis was 
essentially a banking, and not a trading, disturbance), and 
even their depreciated currency has failed to derange the 
flourishing commerce of the United States. How this could 
be has puzzled many a political economist. It is quite certain 
that America is not the richer for having squandered and 
destroyed in the course of a few years material of the value of 
many hundreds of millions sterling. Neither can her foreign 
trade be the safer or the more conveniently carried on for the 
introduction of new elements of disturbance in the fluctuations 
of the paper currency, or for the disorganization of Southern 
industry. And yet, with all these losses and difficulties to 
face, the capital available for American commerce was never 
go abundant, and the profits made were never so large. The 
explanation of this seeming paradox is, however, simple enough. 
In the. course of the last few years, the United Stateshave sold 
balf their commercial navy to English and other shipowners, 
and have besides recently borrowed fully 100,000,000/. by 
the sale of American securities in the European markets. 
The purchase-money of their shipping and the proceeds of 
their bonds have supplied them with abundant capital for the 
immediate wants of trade; and it is no longer a mystery that 
they should have escaped the embarrassments which generally 
follow immediately after a costly war. 

Mr. M‘Cutocu is probably right in regarding this position 
of commerce with more anxiety than satistaction. He laments 
the loss of the carrying trade, and looks forward with alarm to 
the time when the tide of American securities may set to the 
West as it has lately flowed to the East. At the best, trading on 
foreign capital and depreciated bank-notes is a hazardous game; 
-and though everything has worked as well as possible for the 
United States during the year that has past, the Secretary 

~to the Treasury is wise in pointing out the danger of what 
he calls “ running the business of the country upon the present 
“high level.” An unexpected demand for American securi- 
ties has saved the commerce of the United States, but trade 
‘cannot go on for ever on such a basis, and the best hope is 
that the return to specie payments and the repression of 
speculative tendencies which Mr. M‘CuLiocu so earnestly ad- 
“vocates may come in time to carry American commerce safely 
from its present transitional position to a more solid and 
trustworthy standing-ground. The energy with which the 
American people have thrown themselves into the task of 
redeeming their enormous debt may be relied on to keep 
it almost in the first rank of Government securities; but 
it is evident, both from the Report of the Finance Minister 
and from other information, that the rate of redemption 
will not, and indeed cannot, be maintained at its present 
standard. The fact that many taxes must be reduced is not 
disputed by Mr. M‘Cutxocn himself, and there can be no 
doubt that a repayment as rapid as that of the last six months 
would end by crippling large sections of American industry. 
The effort which has been made will not be the less serviceable 
to the credit of the great Republic, though the debt should 
survive the present generation ; and notwithstanding all that 
has been done and all that is promised, it is probable that 
Investors anxious to purchase American Government securities 
will never find the market without an adequate supply of 
bonds. The United States have at last acquired the luxury 
of a substantial National Debt, and no nation that ever did so 
has hitherto succeeded in shaking off the load. Mr. M‘Cut- 
-LOCH is not one of those financiers who rejoice in the exist- 
- €nee of national burdens, but the prolonged strain of taxation 


senting 


sent generation would probably be too severe to recommend 


itself to the farmers of the West. One of the favourite objects 


of the Srcretary’s policy, the restriction of the paper ,eur- 
rency,, with a view to a speedy resumption of specie pay- 
ments, has been effectually thwarted by the opposition of 
Congress. The premium on gold is nearly as high as it 
was a year ago, and the feeling of the country is apparently 
still adverse to any curtailment of the present circulating 
medium. Both in this, and in his project for reducing some 
of the more oppressive customs’ duties, Mr. M‘Cuttoca may 
have to give way to the real or fancied interests of the manu- 
facturers and merchants of the Eastern States, and the warning 
which he now urges with unanswerable arguments,may some 
day be quoted as a Cassanpra prophecy. For the present, all 
is sunshine with the United States, and it is always difficult 
to estimate the extent to which their unequalled wealth in 
fertile territory may mitigate the consequences of a persistent 
defiance of economical laws. Just as men of strong constitu- 
tion often trifle with their health, the Americans seem to think, 
and not wholly without foundation, that no errors of fiscal 
or monetary policy can for a moment check their constantly 


growing prosperity. 


THE COLLIERY EXPLOSIONS. 


E suppose that it is not peculiar to what the British 
public is pleased to call its mind—to adopt an ex- 
Chancellor's playful language—that its susceptibilities are so 
very violent and so very evanescent. It is of the nature of all 
sudden emotions to be transitory. Jra furor brevis est. Public 
opinion goes mad in a right as well as a wrong direction, and 
recovers, and relapses with surprising alacrity into its old 
and veteran abuses. A huge wickedness is discovered ; 
we all talk about it, write about it, rage and fume and 
sputter, call heaven and earth to witness against the wrong 
we suffer, and then forget all about it. There is no need to 
cite illustrations of the fact. Every week supplies instances 
of it, and we are all familiar enough with outbursts of public 
indignation in letters to the newspapers, and in the fervid 
appeals and expostulations of innumerable “ telling leaders.” 
The Hartley Colliery explosion is not forgotten ; that is to say, 
its name is not forgotten. But what else of it survives? 
We have just been startled and appalled by colliery explo- 
sions, occurring almost simultaneously, in two of our greatest 
coalfields, attended with unparalleled loss of life, and ac- 
companied by circumstances of peculiar horror and terror. 
And we begin to recollect that this is not our first, 
though it happens to be our worst, experience of a calamity 
which may almost be called a national one. So it is with 
the great railway accidents. We can write out quite a chro- 
nicle of them all. Their names, and broad recollections 
about them, have got engrained in our memories, like the 
great battles of history; and they stand for avout as 
much, and seem to have as little influence on our present 
and immediate conduct. What ever came of the Hartley 
Colliery catastrophe? What did we gain by the loss of the 
London? Has railway management or railway responsibility 
been modified by the Staplehurst “accident”? So it is now. 
A painstaking annalist has been at the trouble of setting 
down the loss of life occasioned in various coal mines during 
the last half-century or so, and he gets out the result that, we 
have been year by year going on from bad to worse—at least 
that each fresh explosion slaughters more than the last—and 
that the very latest and most horrible event at Barnsley has had 
its 320 or 350 victims, while the penultimate Great Explosion 
only killed 2z0men. Somebody else, skilful in parallels, and, 
if he is correct, singularly well versed in comparative statistics, 
tells us that since the battle of Culloden no such slaughter has 
ever stained English soil as that which suffocated and burnt 
alive the victims of the Oaks Colliery casualty— if such 
is to be the phrase. This is a favourite topic; and we 
are constantly reminded that, after all, the destructive 
powers of war are not so much ahead of the, involuntary 
aids to slaughter which our carelessness permits. Very little 
indeed comes of all such curious fragments of information ; 
and a cynic might say that these literary and historical illus- 
trations perhaps do absolute harm, as they tend to draw off 
public attention from the only point worth discussing. Much 
the same, might perhaps be said of the more consoling ciream- 
stances which attend a great calamity of this sort. Everybody 
on these terrible occasions is very properly animated by the 
most sincere and genuine desire to alleviate the sorrows of 
the widows and orphans and sufferers. All that money and 
sympathy can do is done. Charity in this direction has attained 


on a scale sufficient to redeem the debt within ‘the pre- 
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always subscribes, and she gives, what is even more accept- 
able than her donations, the tribute of her genuine sympathy. 
The Church never forgets her duties on these sad occasions; 
and we should actually be surprised were Bishops not to mini- 
ster in person in cholera hospitals, or not to attempt to assuage 
a mourner’s tears. It has become a point of honour with 
Lord Mayors to equal, if not to surpass, their predecessors in 
the activities of Special Funds and Mansion House subscrip- 
tions. And these subscription lists and collections become a 
matter of curious comparison; and it may happen that the 
flood of benevolence has occasionally poured in with a stream 
so copious that even the ingenuity of trustees and secretaries 
is at fault for objects on which to spend the accumulation of 
practical good-will which we all manifest for the victims of 
these great slaughters. 


There is but a single drawback to all this. It may tend to 
obscure the only issue which is really worth raising. When a 
person seems to be implicated in any awkward or inconvenient 
imputation against his prudence or discretion, we generally 
suspect that he has not much substantial justification when he 
is attacked with a violent access of loquacity. The more he 
talks, the less we suspect he has to say. Something of this 
sort, we fear, is not wanting in the present case. At one of 
the Barnsley meetings the other day, the very first attempt at 
an inquiry about the responsibility for the catastrophe was 
pooh-poohed by the indignation of those who only wanted to 
give their subscriptions and have done with it. It may hap- 
pen that a large subscription list is only a sort of hush-money 
to the national conscience. If we pay for our past apathy, 
or rather for its terrible consequences, we may take a 
renewed turn of apathy. We shall always be ready to pay 
again, and to pay even more liberally; and the tribute to 
the self-devotion of those who, as at Barnsley, sacrifice their 
own lives in volunteering on a forlorn hope will, if it is ever 
needed, be again forthcoming, and more abundantly. There 
is no reason for apprehending a breakdown either in sub- 
stantial or sentimental succour. But this is not the matter 
in hand. What we have to do is to inquire into the cause or 
causes of these calamities, and, after inquiry, to prevent, as 
far as science and painstaking can prevent, their future 
recurrence. It is very likely that no human foresight or 
skill can render mine explosions quite impossible; though 
it is perhaps premature to say that science will for ever 
be unable to decompose the deleterious gases of a coal- 
working. Mussat tacito scientia timore at present; but, 
from the past, we may argue at least with some degree of 
hope. The Davy lamp was an immense stride towards 
safety ; and if we are to believe the fervid exclamations 
of the letter-writers in the newspapers, much more might 
be done than is done towards securing or enhancing even that 
comparative immunity from danger which at present 
we imperfectly enjoy. Nor do we require to be reminded 
that the Legislature has done its little best in the ap- 
pointment of Mine Inspectors. Nor, again, is it necessary to 
point to the fact that, after all, the interest of the mine-owners 
furnishes what ought to be a solid and reliable security 
against all danger which is by human foresight and care 
avoidable. We are told, and with a certain amount of truth, 
that a great explosion means the ultimate necessity of flooding 
the mine; or, in other words, that every mine is worked 
under the contingent penalty of pecuniary ruin for negligence, 
which, after all, is no unsubstantial guarantee for safety. And 
it is possible to lay too much stress on the fact, patent and 
lamentable enough, that all securities are always liable to be 
neutralized by the carelessness of the miners, and by that 
familiarity with danger which breeds contempt. In the pre- 
sent case, if it rail turn out that either the Barnsley or 
the Staffordshire accident can be traced to the recl:less or 
crimisiai conduct of some poor wretch who actually took his 
gaiety-lamp to pieces in the presence of fire-damp, what 
then? Why we shall have got at the cause of the 
accident, which is a piece of iniormation of very little 
value. The thing to be ascertained is whether such pre- 
cautions as we can by law insist upon were enforced; 
and, if not, why not? And, further, if the present pre- 
cautions are insufficient, whether we can enforce others more 
stringent, and by what machinery we can prevent their 
evasion. It is said, in connection with these last two cata- 
strophes, that in one case more, or more efficient, ventilating 


the accumulation of fire-damp could not have been so sudden 
or so subtle as to have escaped all detection. This may or 
may not turn out to be the fact; but what we trust will 
be made thoroughly clear is whether the Inspectors are 


whether their visits are frequent enou 
enough; whether they are armed with suthority aera 
to stop the working of mines under conditions of menaci 
danger; and whether, in the case of the miners, penalties ex; 
—or if, existing, whether they are ever enforced—anal oe 
to those which hang over railway travellers for quitting 2 
train in motion. 

It is very likely that all these matters have been discussed 
by innumerable Commissions, and by all sorts of Scientific 
bodies; and it is most certain that they will now be free 
discussed over and over again. It is conceivable that it ma 
be proved that these colliery accidents are decreasing in 
number; but that they are not decreasing in severity, the 
terrible experience of last week proves. ‘That they occur ig 
a reproach to us which, as we have said, we are not dispose 
to huddle up under the present burst of sporadic chari 
And, by anticipation, we may add that we shall attach lth 
consequence to the sort of investigation which is likely to take 
place under the informal gabble of a Coroner's inquest, As 
the Board of Trade, with all its science, has done little to 
prevent railway accidents, so “ prolonged inquiries before the 
“Coroner” have done, and are likely to do, less for the 
general safety. 


IRISH DISCONTENT AND THE LAND QUESTION, 


ig appears to be now considered probable that there wil] 
be no serious or general outbreak in Ireland for the 
present. The revelations hitherto made indicate rather 
the existence of a wide-spread and sullen discontent than 
the capacity of those who feel it to give practical effect to 
their wishes. The old Irish maxim proves itself as true 
now as in the old days of treason and rebellion. Wherever 
two or three Irish conspirators are gathered together, there 
will be an informer in the midst of them. Nor is this 
entirely attributable to any special malignity or double- 
dealing. There is perhaps nearly as much of bluster and 
bullying in the Fenian conspiracy as of a real and sanguine 
purpose to revolutionize Ireland. Deducting the Irishmen 
who have served in America, there is probably only a small 
portion of Fenians who seriously contemplate the possibility of 
making, and keeping, Ireland independent of England. There 
are doubtless a few, among the educated and professional 
ranks, who are as sanguine as Lord Epwarp Fitzcera.p, and 
as hot-headed as Meacuer and Mitcuett. These men may 
vapour and declaim about the duty and facility of throwing 
off the English yoke, but they are uot very likely to embark 
on the troublous sea of revolution, or to risk an involuntary 
sojourn on Spike Island. They have their own grievances 
and wrongs, but these are not the grievances and wrongs 
of the people whom they would seek to lead in a period 
of civil strife. As educated and ambitious men, they 
are angry at the subordinate part played by Ireland and 
Irishmen in the politics of the Empire; they grudge the 
name or epithet of “ English” to everything Imperial that 
is successful, prosperous, and encouraging, while only 
beggary, pauperism, and disaffection are stigmatized as 
“ Jrish.” They are angry at what they term the colonial treat- 
ment of their country, and ask why they should be handed 
over to the ’prentice hands of dilettante viceroys, and slighted 
by their legitimate sovereign. Of these sentiments the mass 
of the people throughout the provinces have little knowledge 
and less share. To them it is a matter of indifference whether 
they are treated as a colony or as a kingdom. Neither do 
they feel the same indignation at the ascendency of the Pro- 
testant Church which is felt by their co-religionists in the 
ranks of the squirearchy and of professional life. Their 
grievances chiefly flow from one source, however much, 
in their progress, they may become mingled with other 
currents of strife and vexation. Their great sore and dis- 
quiet is the land question. Three centuries of English 
law have barely reconciled the people of the Southern and 
South-western counties to that English tenure which, with its 
own special modifications, holds good in the North. They 
have legends of tribal rights, dimly connected with traditions 
of Celtic or half-Celtic families who forfeited their estates 
for treason. To this day pedigrees and titles to land are 
hoarded in families whose worldly condition is that of 
peasant-proprietors or tenant-furmers. No small portion 
of this population believe that they have an hereditary and 
indefeasible title to the land of Ireland. ‘They regard the 
legal proprietors, whether they be great English peers, oF 
Irish attorneys or rich retail-dealers, as intruders and op- 
pressors. Some of them cherish the hope that the day 


furnished with sufficiently summary and responsible powers ; 


will come on which they may resume the estates and position 
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their attainted or ejected ancestors, Others, a larger 
ber, without entertaining the wild hope of ousting the 

padlords, still foster the resolution of clinging to the soil, and 

ion, in some shape or form. ‘This passion is the 

" t of Whiteboyism and Terryaltism, and every form of 

combination by which the Irish peasant, for more than a cen- 

has defied or baffled a law which he detests. It is at 
oj Bove too of Fenianism, which, however, has an extra- 

. political element, and aspirations of its own, arising from 

: . But it is also in no sma ree the result 

and social conditions of the There is 
but little coal in Ireland. There isno iron. Except in Belfast, 
there are 10 manutactures of importance. Consequently, 
js no middle-class like _that of England. There 
none of those great ramifications of employment which in 
Jand furnish occupation and subsistence to the families of 
lish ty people same class life. 
da man with small means of his own must take to 
ot for there is nothing else for him to take to. And 
he must take the Jand on such conditions as the landlord 
chooses to let it; and these conditions seem to him very hard. 
In the first place, leases are going out of fashion. The Famine 
and the Poor Law have put an end to tenancies for lives, and 
tenancies for terms of years are following them. Irish writers 
tell us that all tenancies are becoming 
jes at will. ore than one or two large estates 
po where it is usual to give a to 
ent the tenant from acquiring even a qualified interest 
in his farm, Instances are quoted of these limited tenancies 
being accompanied by the most stringent conditions. In one 
case, it is said, a poor widow was turned out of her farm 
because she had harboured a daughter of her own who had 
been left a widow; and this _— construed as an yg of 
e of the stipulations of her occupancy. Another case is 
ol ofa undilord who suddenly elated a body of quiet and 
solvent tenants, because he found that he could sell the estate 
more profitably if it were cleared. The writers who com- 
poo ine things ask, How can you discriminate between 
the state of such tenants as these and the state of serfs? Nay, 
they add, these people have not the ordinary privileges of serfs, 
who are adscripti glebe ; for, in addition to bearing every indig- 
nity while they are tenants, they are subject to the disadvantage 
of being ejected from their tenancies at the caprice of their land- 
lord, And they conclude by asking, Would such a state of things 
betolerated in England? Can you wonder at the people flying 
the country in droves, to escape such a fate? Can you 
wonder that the people who remain are sullen, discontented, 
and revengeful in every part of Ireland, except Ulster, where 
tenant-right prevails ? 
Now, as we have said before, we are not disposed to hold 

a general retainer for the Irish landlords, of whom, we fear, 

there are many bad stories told that are quite true. But we 

should like to know how far the facts above enumerated are gene- 
tal or exceptional. Nay, we will go further, and say that, even 
supposing the restrictions already mentioned to characterize all 

Irish leases, another question still remains to be answered. Is 

there nothing in the normal relations of Irish landlord and 

— nothing in the adhesiveness of the latter to the soil, “ 

is dependence on the soil for occupation and subsistence, an 

in bis invincible reluctance to quit it—is there nothing in 
these relations and these incidents to justify a harder con- 
tract on the part of the Irish landlord than equity, public 
opinion, and ordinary custom would tolerate on the part 
of his English compeer? When it is asked, would any 

English tenants submit to that which all Irish tenants are 

forced to submit to? we reply that some of the terms which 

are regarded as harsh in the case of the Irish tenant are 
readily accepted by the English tenant. If it is objected that 
leases are becoming very rare in Ireland, it may be replied 

in some English counties, and those the best farmed, 
they are, and always have been, still more rare; and tlfat in 
others, where they are known, they are granted for far 
shorter terms than the period demanded by the advocates of 

leases enforced by statute. If it is argued that, without 
leases, the Ulster tenant can, by the custom of the pro- 

Vinee, obtain'a consideration which is unknown in Leinster 

amd Munster, the statement suggests the presumption that 

there is some difference of character between the tenants 
of the two latter provinces and the tenants of the former. 

We know, indeed, that the Ulster grantees were bound to 

settle, and, in fact, did settle, the lands conceded to them with 

Seotch and English followers. The grantees were mostly poor, 

and their followers, therefore, were rather partners than de- 

Pendents, At any rate, they did not stand to their leaders in 


are 


the same relation as the Celtic peasantry stood to the Crom- 
wellian settlers in Tipperary. The Ulster settlers were mostly 
equals in all but nominal position, and the difficulties of a 
common enterprise soon broke down such inequalities as existed 
among them. If we are met by the taunt that we are assum- 
ing an inferior quality of peasantry in the two other pro- 
vinces, in order to justify a less equitable treatment than 
has been conceded to the peasantry of Ulster, we deny the 
charge in the sense in which it is urged. We only affirm 
that the settlers of those two provinces differed in many 
most important respects from those of the Northern province ; 
they differed as much as conquered Celts, remaining on the 
land by the connivance or permission of the conquerors, must 
necessarily differ from the rank and file of a body of conquer- 
ing occupants. The original difference must continue for 
a great length of time to colour the mutual demeanour of 
the descendants of each. Unfortunately, in the Catholic 
counties of Ireland it has warped the relations of the two 
parties towards each other to such a degree that neither 
trusts the other. This unhappy feeling need not last for 
ever; but the very fact of its existence cripples the march of 
legislation, and bids statesmen halt before they sanction 
a change which might perhaps, after all, supersede the 
frigid despotism of the landlord or the vicarious harshness of 
his agent by the legalized evasions of a shifting tenantry. 
No one can say that the present state of the landlord 
and tenant question in Ireland is a pleasant object of con- 
templation. But who will say that the scheme of giving every 
Irish tenant a lease for sixty-one years would not reproduce 
all the evils of former days, with a greater hatred and distrust 
than now exist between landlord and tenant? The evidence 
taken before the Devon Commission shows that the faults of a 
tenantry are as injurious to a country as the faults of the 
landlords. What friend to Ireland would willingly revive the 
heartburnings and litigation and loss which ensued in the 
days when a lessee of ten acres devised his small holding, 
with fantastic conditions, among twelve children ? 


In conclusion, it is not unreasonable to ask, why do not some 
of the advocates of this innovation buy an estate in the Southern 
counties, lease the land on their favourite terms, and recognise 
the implied obligation of Ulster holdings? If they have taith 
in their own professions, they ought not to have any doubt of 
success ; and if they did succeed, they may be sure that their 
example would be followed until their system became part 
and parcel of the legalized customs of Ireland. 


PARAGONS. 


been rewards bestowed upon amiable mediocrity are a curious 
instance of the ingratitude and thanklessness of society. 
There are some people whose gocd fortune it has been from 
very early years to be accustomed to perform every duty in 
an exemplary and thoughtful manner, and who may look back 
with just pride on a long course of virtue. It is a curious spec- 
tacle for men of the world to see the pattern creatures whom the 
have known from the beginning, sitting patiently on through lite 
each under the shade of his own figtree, pleasantly ruminating on 
his own completeness. If following the advice of his parents and 
guardians is a title to the great prizes of life, a pattern being of the 
sort has done all that can be required of him. As a boy he obeyed 
his masters when he was at school, and his aunts when he was at 
home for the holidays. He neither ran into debt, nor tore his 
trowsers, nor smoked the weediest cigars with furtive enjoyment 
in a damp barn, nor sat up late to play thimblerig by the unhal- 
lowed light of a forbidden dip, nor learned his lessons by the help 
of cribs, nor pulled the hair of other little boys when they 
beat him in the school. He was always. respectful to the 
masters, and careful of his clothes and of his pocket-money, As 
he grew older, he still preserved the same high standard of juvenile 
recocity. At college, he was invariably regular at chapel and 
eum, never vexed the righteous soul of his dean, abstained 
from suppers and from loo, and left the University very much 
ogested by all the senior tutors. Such a noble career ought 
upon theory to lead, in after life, to distinction and success. 
And when we find that it leads to nothing of the sort, it really 
seems as if society were very ungrateful to those whose one 
anxiety has been never to do anything to offend it. Virtuous 
young men of the kind are destined in all probability to see 
themselves distanced in the race by those who at school were little 
monsters, and who at the University were bigger, without being 
much better, than they were at school. The grown-up scapegrace 
has it all his own way at dinner or in a ball-room, wins the Vic- 
toria Cross somewhere at the antipodes before the paragon has 
ceased to be a very junior clerk in a Government office, and cuts 
out beauties and heiresses by the superior vigour of his conversa- 
tion under the paragon’s very nose. For a long time the paragon 
oes on comforting himself with the reflection that the success of 
Fis aggravating contemporary is an accident and a mistake. Some 
thinks, make the running early in life, but the best men 
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can afford to wait and bide their time. But, as years wear on, it 
becomes more and more difficult for the paragon to keep up this 
‘innocent little piece of self-delusion. Providence does seem to be 
ing ahead with the scapegrace in a way designed perhaps to 
“fulfil some mysterious purpose, but a way nevertheless which it 
is impossible to mistake. A cold perspiration breaks out on the 
agon’s forehead one fine morning, when the newspaper 
anforms him at breakfast-time that the wicked scapegrace Co 
attained celebrity and greatness. This is what comes of doing 
what one is told, and eating the bread of propriety. The 
world labels the unhappy being as a prig, if not as a goose, 
and concentrates its whole attention on the sayings and 
‘doings of his abandoned but successful rival. It is a sad, 
but still a certain, truth that the world is not very fond of para- 
ms, It likes virtue drawn, so to speak, indifferently mild. 
e men who win its best things are the men who give it pleasure, 
and either amuse it or serve it well; while the paragon gives no- 
body pleasure, except his sisters, and his maiden aunts. A great 
distinction between maiden aunts and bachelor uncles is that the 
former admire the family prig, while the latter cannot abide him. 
In a quiet feminine circle in his own family the prig has always 
been a source of just pride and gratification. The women of the 
family remember all his virtuous little ways ever since he was a 
boy. They recollect the many hymns and texts of Scripture he 
learnt under their auspices, and they have got treasured up among 
their domestic archives the kettleholders he worked when he was 
in weak health, and the prizes for moral conduct he brought home 
half-yearly from his class. Unclesdo not care much about hymns 
or worsted-work, and never know what on earth to do with the 
prig when he is thrown upon their hands. His conversation is not 
exciting; he is a poor hand at whist; and they cannot have him 
to dinner without being oppressed with the faint perfume of 
mediocre respectability that seems to cling to his clothes. Society 
at large is entirely on the side of the prig’s uncles. It values young 
people, not for their antecedents, but simply and solely for what 
they can produce in the shape of amusement or solid work. Wealth, 
beauty, fashion, rank, and even intellect have their market value, 
and can be sure of commanding a sure return. But virtuous me- 
diocrity very unjustly is believed to have no price at all, and isa 
mere drug in the social market. By the time he has arrived at 
middle age the prig finds the lesson out by sad and sober expe- 
rience, and, when it is too late to change, begins possibly to regret 
his past career. Nobody cares about paragons; and when they 
come to marry, their very wives end by being bored with their 
society. 
Mankind is, indeed, so hard upon prigs that it is important to 
recollect that, after all, they have their uses, and that the social 


eonceived. As a rule, prigs do not accomplish very great or magni- 
ficent things. They have been always accustomed to run in a 
beaten groove, and to abstain from the very appearance of excess, 
whereas a slight infusion of excess is essential to make up a 
thoroughly successful character. Morality and religion forbid us 
to believe that it is necessary to begin by sowing wild oats 
before one sows any crop worth having. Wild oats are usually 
a mistake. It is so difficult to leave off sowing them pre- 
cisely at the right moment, that the most prudent, as 
well as the most eo course is to abstain from cul- 
tivating them at all. ut an innate capacity for wild oats 
is perhaps a sine qud non of all energy of character. And 
this is one of the capacities which a prig appears usually to 
have wanted from his cradle. He not only does not sow wild 
oats, but he has not the least portion of wild-oat flavour in 
him. Discipline, and an anxiety to be correct and regular, have 
taken it out of him long ago. Living by rule has become a part 
and parcel of his nature; and he cannot do anything except in 
harness, and with his moral blinkers on. Private schools in parti- 
cular, or those large schools which devote themselves to the cul- 
ture of extraordinary moral thoughtfulness, labour under an almost 
invariable disadvantage. Either they turn out prigs or else they 
turn out scamps; and they too frequently turn out nothing that 
lies at a discreet distance from the two extremes. The habit of 
walking two-and-two in early life, after the manner of the animals 
in the ark, which appears to be so common in seminaries of a pious 
and severe type, impregnates the whole future career and character 
of the prig. Whether he has ever really walked two-and-two in 
the flesh is immaterial, for he has always been accustomed to walk 
two-and-two in the spirit. Throughout the rest of his existence 
he never can get out of the pace which is drilled into him at 


date his despatehes, muddling his accounts, snubbing utati 
and displaying insubordination in the presence of Sootert ete 
unenergetic superiors. What is wanted in the de ent K ut or 
sensible, accommodating, punctual paragon. His duty is good, 
startle the office from ‘its lethargy, or to distress it by his bee . 
siveness, but to be regular in his attendance, to write’a fair = 

hand, to cross his t’s, to be good at figures, to obey cules 
exactness, and to be bland and dignified to the clerks and ma 
sengers. It is not in the power of any Administration to fill 
Government offices exclusively with such men as these, Yo 
sons have to be provided for, constituents to be gratified ante 
honest competency to be distributed among hangers-on of th 
fashionable world. This makes it all the more important to hai ‘ 
a number of steady and trustworthy paragons to run by the si 
of the wild young officials who Sire been let in, just as . 
elephants in the East are told off to keep the wilder elephants j 
order. In such — of duty paragons accordingly have 9 ais, 
tinct and admirable mission, and they never could undertake jt 
successfully if they had not been brought up to some such nak 
work. The paragon, happily, is made for it. All through his lit 
he has been religiously crossing his t’s and dating his letters, a 
kind and conciliatory to his companions. It is the fashion amon 
less finished characters to look down on the humbler vitae 
of carefulness and punctuality. How full of inconvenience and 
annoyance the world oer | be without such virtues may 
be estimated in a moment by any one who considers the 
extreme discomfort of being kept waiting for a train, o 
for his dinner. Without paragons we should always he kept 
waiting for something or other. Theirs is the class which o 
serves the time for everybody, and which sees that no avoidable 
annoyance is inflicted on more impatient souls. One of the most 
eminent of our Bishops not long ago had occasion to send for » 
clergyman from a very distant county. The parson, on receiving 
the episcopal invitation, put off his parish engagements, and 
started by rail to keep the eppeetnens which his lordship had 
made. On arriving at the palace on the stroke of the clock, he 
found that the eminent prelate had forgotten all about the hour and 
day, and was starting that instant for a drive. The Bishop of 
course could not put off his drive for a casual parson, and the 
reverend traveller had to return ag in to his parsonage, and come 
up to the palace some other week. It was impossible for the 
— to blame anybody in the matter, except his own bad luck; 
ut the thought may conceivably have crossed his mind, as he was 
travelling back by train, that what the Bishop wanted was a sound, 
honest, punctual prig, to take a note of his lordship’s many and 
multifarious engagements, and to see that his lordship’s watch 
went in first-rate time. If they were required for nothing else, 
prigs and paragons would always be useful to grease the wheels of 
the machinery of the State, and to minister humbly but steadily 
to the necessities of great men. 

Another sort of position which paragons would appear pr- 
eminently capable of filling is that of secretaries to large societies, 
Nobody could promote anything, not even the conversion of the 
heathen, without a bevy of attendant paragons. Getting out 
programmes, fixing the hours of committee meetings, correspond- 
ing with patrons and subscribers, is a business that makes heavy 
calls upon the humdrum virtues. We should think that a noble- 
man like Lord Shaftesbury, who has spent a useful and honoured 
life in making his inferiors pious, would acknowledge in his con- 
fidential moments how muck he owed to paragons and prigs. But 
for them, he might always be in danger of being the right man 
upon the wrong platform. He ‘would be looking after the Jews 
when he ought to be looking after shoeblacks, and putting down 
Sunday bands when he ought to be putting down Eece Homo, 
Such ‘institutions as Social Science Associations must be, we 
should imagine, a standing testimony to the order of human beings 
whose merits we have been discussing. We speak with absolute 
impartiality on this point, for we have not the wildest notion who 
on earth gets Social Science Associations up, but we cannot 
believe that they ever could be got up without the intervention of 
a whole regiment of prigs. Mayors of provincial towns have to 
be conciliated, the hours arranged for Lord Brougham’s arrival 
and departure, lodging to be found for male and female orators, 
and communications of the most paramount importance to be 
maintained with hotel-keepers, philanthropists, and_ the Vic- 
toria Press. What would become, in like manner, of the Paris 
Exhibition next year, but for similar assistance ? ‘The thoughts 
really an instructive one, and ought to reassure all parents who 
are anxious lest their sons should be paragons in vain. Humdram 


starting, and his mission during life willbe to keep step to the last. 
And it is this very characteristic which makes the despised prig 
so valuable a member of that society which always will persist in | 
underrating him. A vast proportion of the business of the world | 
is in reality performed by the possessors of humdrum virtue. It 
is to such lines of business that paragons and prigs usually devote | 
themselves, and it is ungracious and unreasonable not to recognise 
the services they render. 

Baferior Government offices may he selected as one specimen of 
the employments for which paragons may be said, for instance, to 
be pre-eminently fitted. It is highly important that the work which 
is transacted in such places should be done punctually, and 
according to the best and most received maxims of virtue. A | 
spirit of dash and adventure is the last thing desirable for such an 
eccupation. A bold fiery genius, who was for revolutionising and | 
reforming his species, would be a serious bore and nuisance. He 


would be for ever inking the letters he had to copy, forgetting to | 


virtue may not be admired or popular, but it will always have 4 
vocation, and be well paid for application to it. When any father 
is tempted to repine at the spectacle of the sucess of scapegraces, 
and the social obscurity of paragons, he has only to think of Lord 
Shaftesbury and the Paris Exhibition. Little virtues make the 
world comfortable, just as little vices destroy its comfort. Little 


foxes spoil the grapes, but little prigs help all our grapes to 


ripen. 


SECRET TERRORISM. 


\ TE make no apology for noticing a subject which, however 

unpleasant in its nature, may be deprived of its most 
dangerous features by ventilation and exposure, as a foul —- 
is dispersed by a current of fresh air.. The conditions under w = : 
secret terrorism may be successfully exercised are not aa ‘ 
to point out, and they exist abundantly everywhere. The mate 
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ig sufficient’ number of dupes, and a propor- 
sal i + of scoundrels; unlimited ignorance on the 
of repulousness on the side of the others, checked only by the 
of exposure, so far as that exposure means punishment. It 
fear that the dupe should have committed either a 
orever a fault, The woman who, imagining herself to be 
sw, has married agin, and is terrified by a trumped-up 
: ail her former husband being still alive, is as easily tempted 
hush-money, provided she believes the story, whether she 
om not in fact SN gasniati A man or woman, however inno- 
a if thoroughly frightened, suffers more than it is easy to 
geacribe ; and timid credulity and crass ignorance form the onl 
on ety. AS moles work underground and in the dark, so 
nae is a gang of persons, the existence of which is perfectly well- 
jnown in most large towns, who, for their own gain, deprave the 
orals and undermine the social and physical well-being of our 
vouth at the same time that they drain the pockets of their 
vsime They do this systematically, unscrupulously, and success- 
fully by the operation of a widely-spread organization, a network 
of fulschood and imposition, in the midst of which father, mother, 
tutor, or guardian stands, sometimes half-suspecting what is going 
but unable to detect orcounteract it. For this, indeed, we have 
ourselves to thank, since the curse entailed by English vice, 
though not created, is made we. a and less curable, by excess of 
English virtue, and by the absolute silence which a supposed de- 
corum requires on such subjects. When a skilful impostor looks 
about for means to a villanous end, he has a happy faculty of dis- 
crimination, and sees at once that advertising isa feature of the age, 
and that great is the power of puff. It has indeed been asserted that 
any one bold enough to spend 10,000/. in advertising, be the object 
what it may, will hardly fail to realize 20,000/. by the operation. 
Some years ago we experienced one of those fits of virtuous horror 
with Shieh the nation is at uncertain intervals afflicted. A geist- 
ful foreigner had expressed in print his amazement at our tolera- 
tion of the nightly abominations of the Haymarket, and commented 
on the difference between our cant and our religion, or between 
what we preachand what we practise. The outraged parish autho- 
rities and the indignant Regent Street tradesmen banded together, 
and a raid-was made on the night-houses and the unfortunate 
street-walkers. A. good many of the first were closed, and the 
last were thenceforth obliged to pay a higher rent for less conve- 
nient lodgings. It may of course Pe either a coincidence or a con- 
uence, but it has been observed that since then almost. every 
coffee-house has the word “ Beds” printed in black letters half 
a dozen inches long on its blinds, which, when well relieved by a 
strong light from behind, forms in the evening a tolerably effective 
kind of advertisement. 

About the same time, if we remember correctly, though the 
one abomination was nearly as old as the other, people became 
very properly disgusted by the prominent insertion, in almost every 
kind of newspaper or journal, of objectionable advertisements 
offering secret and infallible remedies for complaints indicated in 
terms more or less ofiensive and indecent, ‘Lheir attention once 
drawn to this matter, the conductors of the periodical press 
a and honourably responded to the call made on them. 

they had in some degree contributed to the nuisance, they com- 
bined to check it; and, with one or two exceptions, advertisements 
of this description are now not to be seen at all, certainly not 
in any respectable paper. But the dupes were too many, and the 
trade too lucrative, for these schemers to allow it to drop. Through 
the medium of the post a flood of their detestable publications 
was let loose over land and sea. The provincial and local direc- 
tories, the army, navy, clergy, college and other lists, were searched, 
and their books were addressed accordingly. They were sent to 
men that were dead and men that were dying, to men that were in 
ps or in exile, and to men that were in lunatic asylums. 

many cases they fell into the hands of wives, and laid the 
foundation of lifelong mistrust and unhappiness; in others they 
were opened by daughters or sisters. We believe ourselves 
to be speaking within Siunde when we affirm that there is hardly 
ategiment, a college, or even a large school in the kingdom to 
which some of these publications are not sent, With the ex- 
ception of their titles, which of course vary, there is little 
to distinguish one from another; they all alike abound in 
detestable cant, scientitic jargon, and vile and prurient sugges- 


tions. In language the most ungrammatical, and in terms | 


which medical science does not and cannot recognise, statements 
@ most grotesquely false, and which would be instantly de- 
tected as such by any competent person, are put forth with un- 
hesitating assurance. Men and boys, schools and schoolmasters, 
are slandered by wholesale and in detail, Nor is the other sex 
» for we are assured that, “modest as they may appear, 

are really dying daily by thousands from their vices and 
sensuality,” Then fullows « list of symptoms, of which some, at 


any Tate, are such as every man, woman, aud child must have | 


frequently experienced, Headache, indigestion, pallor, pimples 
on the face, deafness, weak or sunken eyes, a cough, rheumatism, 
ding at the nose, or falling off of the hair—all these are the mere 
Preliminaries of a horrible fate. Supposing you have never been 
Visited by any of these afflictions, are you not sometimes ferocious 
or melancholy, irresolute, childish, irritable, disinclined for society P 
you never yawn or blush, or forget what you want to remem- 
? have you a disposition to ruminate, or an angular face or 
nove? for all these are evil signs, and the certain precursors of 


for the seed of secret terrorism to bring forth fruit | 


moral death and physical ruin, In these books we learn that 
three out of every pe lunatics become so because they have 
not consulted the authors of these pamphlets in time, and fearful 
pictures of the interior of madhouses Ga the state of the patiente 
are given, together with solemn assurances that a like fate is in 
store for the reader. As it is expressly stated that, though vice is 
the frequent cause of malt meee disease, the best and most vir- 
tuous are often sufferers in a similar manner, so the man who has 
weak eyes or is hard of hearing need not console himself with the 
reflection that he has lived a life absolutely irreproachable, and 
been temperate in all things. He is none the less marked down 
for consumption, paralysis, insanity, and ultimately suicide. It is 
unhesitatingly asserted by these audacious impostors that the 
worst cases in their experience are those which have been “ pre- 
| Viously subjected to the family doctor,” who not only “ treats 
| them with evasion and rudeness instead of offering sympathy and 
| consolation,” but “invariably mistakes the case,” makes a wrong 
diagnosis, and “ treats them for primary consumption or cachexy 
—whatever those terms used in such a sense may mean, for to the 
ordinary medical apprehension they sound very like nonsense, 

Having thus perplexed and terrified their unfortunate prey, 
the next thing is to set forth the most delusive and highly- 
coloured descriptions of the pleasures of sensuality and debauchery, 
in language so ridiculously and palpably exaggerated that any 
man in his right mind would read the Tring charlatan in every 
line. The object of the first part is distinctly and simply to 
terrify; that of the second is to allure and to excite; and, 
this effected, the author modestly draws attention to himself 
and his little packages of guinea nostrums. “ That you may 
avoid, this you may enjoy, by consulting me instead of a regular 
practitioner, who will kill you by inches, and expose you to the 
world and to your family,” “1 never undertake a case unless I 
guarantee a cure,” says one, who might doubtless add, with perfect 
truth, that he never refuses a case and never effects a cure. Another 
works by contract, and offers at the first interview to name the sum 
for which he will undertake the entire cure of the patient. 
One “ low and uneducated party” emphatically warns his dupes 
against the other “low and uneducated parties.” And the 
mixtures and specifies which these persons offer for sale are 
generally called by the names of eminent deceased physicians 
or surgeons. Next, a number of letters are printed, protessedly 
written by grateful patients who have been cured, invariably con- 
cluding with notice of a remittance of 5/. or 10/. for “ another 
package of the invaluable medicine.” These epistles are, of 
course, either without signatures or only with initials; and this 
circumstance, which makes forgery and imposition so transparently 
easy, is to the credulous victim a natural and reassuring feature. 
A man may give a certificate of ability to his corn doctor, but he 
naturally shrinks from being placarded, even as a perfect cure, by 
Messieurs ——and Co. The “invariable preservation of all con- 
fidence reposed in them” is the “sacred motto” of all and each. 
In what fashion that promise is sometimes kept, those who 
remember Henery’s case very well know. “ Eminent physi- 
cians” are represented, how truthfully we need hardly say, as 
taking their daughters to consult these disgusting quacks; but 
it is a melancholy fact, and one we do not state without ample 
authority, that not only are these persons resorted to by an 
immense number of the lower orders, but that they have been, and 
still are, consulted by educated men who ought to know better, 
It is hardly possible to calculate the number of unfortunate 
| youths who have fallen into these clumsily-baited traps, and 
been mercilessly terrorized and pillaged in consequence, but 
/any one who takes the trouble to search into such matters 
| will be perfectly astounded and horrified at the discoveries which 
| will follow, A young man may have led the most virtuous of 
| lives, but he reads one of these books, which is either lent to him, 
| or sent by post, or thrust into his hand as he walks along the 
| streets by men employed by the fraternity for the purpose, and he 
| is fascinated and appalled’ by the picture presented to him. He 
| betakes himself to one of the so-called “anatomical museums” 
which disgrace our thoroughfares, as a fly does to the web of the 
spider, and with about as much chance of ever leaving it unharmed. 
Or he writes at once to the author of the publication. Many 
letters of this kind are printed, and are probably genuine; they 
are all remarkable for the abject and terror-stricken spirit in 
which they are couched, and the majority profess to have been 
| written by those who have been “piously and strictly brought 
up.” The nature of the practice may be judged by the result. 
The applicant receives, commonly by return of post, a facsimile 
lithographed letter, conveying always the same information— 
“ That his case has been most carefully considered ; that he is in 
an. alarming state; not a moment should be lost; an immediate 
personal interview is nece ; a fearful state of things is dis- 
| closed; danger impends.” The interview is accorded, a fee is 
| exacted, and then commences the miserable system of extortion, 
| Terror, disgust, and a feeling of intense self-degradation are hence- 
| forth the close companions of the wretched dupe. He is harassed 
by the exorbitant and perpetual demands made on his purse, b 
fear of exposure to his family or the world, by the awful fate wi 
which his adviser constantly threatens him ; and, lastly, by the 
discovery that he is already half-poisoned by the abominable 
practices to which he has been obliged to submit, and the drugs 
which, in his delusion, he has swallowed. 

There is no need to overcharge the picture. The instance of 
which the details were given in full in Henery’s trial was but 
one of a thousand, and has a moral in it from which every one 
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may draw his own conclusions. Now it cannot be too distinctly 
understood that the object of such persons, in writing and cir- 
culating these books, and haying these museums, is not to do 
good, to warn, or to inform. It is simply to deceive, to create 
under false and alarming pretences a morbid curiosity on certain 
subjects, and then to act upon the fears and the credulity of young 
men with the sole view of pecuniary extortion, at first in the 
shape of fees and payments for medicine, and afterwards, when in 
the possession of compromising letters, in the form of hush-money. 
The admirable observations contained in the charge made by the 
Lord Chief Justice in the late case of Hunter v. Sharpe apply with 
double force to the case we are discussing. Changing only the 
particular character of the disease, precisely the same kind of 
warnings are issued in the one set of books as in the other; 
similar phrases are used, similar assertions are made, similar as- 

ersions are cast on the regular members of the profession, similar 
infallible cures are offered by the author, and similar awful con- 
sequences are predicted if recourse is not had to him at once. 
As, according to Hunter, a cold in the head, if treated by an 
ordinary practitioner, may lead to the most fearful and fatal 
results, so do the others foretell and threaten, in terms which 
it is not necessary to reproduce, consequences equally terrify- 
ing and imaginary. The last shred of comfort is torn away in 
their books, precisely as in that of Dr. Hunter. You may look 
well, feel well, be ruddy, and gain flesh; but whether you gain it or 
lose it—especially if vou do first one and then the other—if you are 
occasionally tired, irritable, or melancholy, or have any of the 
minor symptoms before mentioned, be none the less certain that 
idiocy, consumption, impotency, paraiysis, raving madness, or 
death awaits you. If we could imagine a system in which the 
confessional was openly prostituted to the worst of purposes, 
administered by unfrocked priests, or by unlicensed vagabonds 
who never had been priests—that the institution was notoriously 
advertised and touted for in order to obtain money from the peni- 
tents, at first by promises of relief and absolution, and afterwards 
by threats of exposure—we can in some degree measure the kind 
and strength of the system of secret terrorism which is at present 
worked among us. Unluckily, the state of the law in medical 
matters is such as to afford some shelter and plenty of loopholes for 
rascals; but since credulity and ignorance are the material upon 
which they work, and without which their occupation would 
be gone, one great remedy is to inform the public mind, and that 
is the object with which we write at present. 

By the term “informing the public mind” we do not for 
an instant mean the dissemination of medical knowledge among 
unprofessional people. Englishmen are, fortunately, not prone 
to morbid anatomy, either moral or physical; and for an amateur 
to investigate his own pathological symptoms is about as_in- 
sane and destructive a game as a man can possibly play. The 
knowledge which we wish to promote is not the kind which 
would lead a man to judge of his own ailments, but that which 
would guide him to a sound discretion in his choice of an adviser, 
so that he should at least _— skill to ignorance, and be able to 
distinguish between fair-dealing and plunder, science and char- 
latanism. And the signs by which the gentry in question may be 
known are three. As the Lord Chief Justice emphatically said, 
“ Empirics advertise, professional men do not.” Therefore adver- 
tising is one sign. Another is a pretended infallibilty. They 
claim not only to have sole possession of infallible remedies, but for 
extra fees they will effect an instantaneous cure. If the sum (gene- 
rally a pretty heavy one) be only paid down, everything shall be 
accomplished in four-and-twenty hours, or even less. Lastly, pro- 
fessed secrecy is a distinctive feature of the system. Wherever 
there is secrecy in such cases, there is something rotten and under- 
hand, and all these men’s operations abound in secrecy. The 
books are “secret guides,” or “private lectures,” or “ treatises 
for private study,” written by the “secret friend.” They are sent 
so wrapped as to conceal their titles ; the remedies will “be packed 
secure from observation ” ; the post-office orders may be made out 
and addressed to fictitious names. In all this pretence and mys- 
tery there is nothing in common with that honourable and 
implicit confidence which subsists between his patient and a re- 

ctable physician. So long as the terrified and tortured victim 
bleeds freely, things will no doubt be kept secret enough; but 
let him show symptoms of turning restive, and he will soon be 
made aware of the extent to which the disreputable system of 
dodging can be carried. Sometimes these impostors hunt in 
couples, or in packs, and, to adopt the new phrase, are 
“associated” with each other. They are posted in different 
districts or towns, publish their books with various titles and 
bindings, quote from and refer to each other. Another trick 
with them is this:—They are not, of course, registered, but one 
of the brotherhood will assume the name, or the name altering 
a letter or two, of a regular and registered practitioner, and so 
deceive the public, who imagine him to be the gentleman re- 
ferred to in the register or the Court Guide. This man becomes a 
tower of strength to the others; he will have a host of “asso- 
ciated” uncertificated practitioners acting as secretaries or assis- 
tants under him, and he is sure to vanish when called to account 
for his misdeeds. These persons are ubiquitous, they crop up at 
all points, hydra-headed ; as soon as one is choked off, another 
rises in his place, chameleon-like, they change names, addresses, 
and colours. Will-o’-the-wisps, they appear and disappear 
according to the exigencies of their position, andthe require- 
ments of their safety or convenience ; horse-leeches, they never 
‘eave their victim until they have wrung from him his last 


farthing. A man may have done wrong before h i 
them, but he need hope to right himself by 
advice. If he never before committed an indiscretion, he ie oe 
of one of the most fatal kind, the consequences of which ma Billy 
to him for life,in entering their den. Once in their clute) 
rarely emerges until he has become the miserable creature mui, 
alike in mental and bodily health and prospects, which theip 
vile publications truly enough describe. A bold resistance 
their cowardly extortion is the only chance, exposure the = 
remedy, and @ n’y a que le premier pas qui cotite. The yoj 
of public opinion would, there can be little doubt, prone 
decisively in favour of the first person who has moral resolution 
and nerve enough to give battle. We will add, by way of eo. 
couragement—and it is but an instance out of many—that one ¢ 
the fraternity was lately made to disgorge some hundreds gf 
pounds out of which he had swindled a gentleman, by a y 
simple measure, but which had the merit of being both direct jj 
its application and entirely satisfactory in its results. And let us 
also add, by way of counsel, that should fancies, morbid or other 
suggest the necessity for seeking medical advice, it should } 
sought, if not from the usual family medical attendant, at leas 
from those who are known to be respectable and eminent member; 
of their profession, 


THE ABUSE OF MATCH-MAKING,. 

te is a pity that when, by some train of ill-luck, a word o 
respectable ome 7 and well brought up, is led astray, jt 
cannot adopt Goldsmith’s recipe and die. It has not even the 
more prosaic alternative of being made an honest word } 
marriage, and escaping the name under which it stooped to folly 
and was betrayed. It drags on a dishonoured life, with little o 

no chance of recovering its character, inflicting cruel di 
upon the unlucky family of ideas, no matter what their own inno. 
cence and respectability, to which it happens to belong. Thus 
Casuistry, if not a very useful, was at least a perfectly harmless, 
member of society, and moved in the best circles, until in an evi] 
hour she became too intimate with the unpopular Jesuits, A few 
years ago, when high feeding and sermouizing proved too much 
for the virtue of garotters, and, waxing fat, they not only ki -kel 
society, but danced hornpipes in hobnailed boots upon its head 
and stomach, even Philanthropy, at once the most fashionable and 
opular word of this century, was all but compromised by Sir 
Seiies Jebb and Sir George Grey. Baron Bramwell fortunately 
came to the rescue, and saved it from permanent loss of character, 
But still to this day the word is sometimes used in a sense by 
no means complimentary. If the battue-system continues long 
enough, “ good sport” will become a synonym for cold-blooded 
clumsy butchery, and thus all sport whatsoever will be more 
less discredited. The faux pas of one member disgraces the whole 
family. A few men may be the lords of language, but the great 
majority are its slaves. They can no more disconnect the innocent 
idea from the soiled word that accompanies it than they can se 
a blue landscape through green glass. Let us hope that one d 
the first acts of Mr. Bright’s millennial Parliament will be the 
establishment of a tribunal empowered to take a word when it 

rives at this pitiable condition, and either in mercy knock it o 
the head altogether, or else formally readmit it into good society, 
and give it all the advantages of a fresh start. 

We take an early opportunity of inviting their special attention 
to the much-injured word “ Match-making.” The practice which 
it describes is not only harmless, but, in the present state of society, 
highly useful and meritorious. Yet there can be no doubt that 
there is a powerful prejudice against it. Although all women— 
rather perhaps, as Thackeray said, all good women—are at heart 
match-makers, there are very few who own the soft impeachment 
Many repudiate it with indignation. It is on the whole about 
as safe to charge a lady with Fenianism as facetiously to pout 
out a young couple in her drawing-room, whose flirtation has 4 
suspicious business-like look about it, and to hint that she ha 
deliberately brought them together with a view to matrimony. 
It may & true that she has no selfish interest whatever 
in the matter. The criminal couspiracy in which she ® 
strenuously repudiates any concern is, after all, nothing wom 
than the attempt to make two people whom she likes, and who 
she thinks will suit each other, happy for life. By any other 
name such an action ought, one would think, to smell sweet m 
the nostrils of gods and men. But, whatever the gods think of it, 
men cannot forget that the practice, whether harmless or not, 
goes by the objectionable name of match-making. So the lady 
replies, not perhaps without the energy of conscious guilt, that 
“ things of this sort are best’left to themselves,” and piously begs 
you to remember that marriages are made in Heaven, not in her 
drawing-room. The melancholy truth is that the gentle craft of 
match-making has been so vulgarized by coarse and clumsy pr 
fessors, and its very name has in consequence been brought into 
such disrepute, that few respectable women have the a 
openly to recognise it. They are haunted by visions of te 
typical match-maker who does work for fashionable novels and 
social ‘satires, and who is a truly awful > ea 
alone of mortals is it given to inspire, like the ies, at 
once contempt and fear. Keen-eyed and hook-nosed, like & 
bird of prey, she glowers from the corner of crowded ball- 
rooms upon the unconscious heir, hunts him ——_ from 
house to house, marries him remorselessly to her eldest daughtet, 
and then never loses sight of him till his spirit is broke 
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ise di f the twenty-four hours of the day. She cannot 
Seer eay well devote herself, from morning to night, to the 
Pe occupation of heir-hunting, with the precision of a machine, 


or one of Bunyan’s walking vices. But still there must be some 


though also with a clumsiness which she would heartily despise. 


ae eaee taken to the bosom and innermost confidence of people 
whose very name he never heard before, as if he were their oldest 
and most familiar friend. He is asked to dinner one day, to 
breakfast the next, and warmly assured that a place is always kept 
for him at lunch. Charmed and flattered to find his many merits 
ly discovered and thoroughly appreciated by strangers, 
be votesthem the cleverest, most genial, most hospitable people 
he ever met; and everything goes on delightfully until he 
ins to think it odd that he should be constantly left alone 
with, and now and then delicately chaffed about, some passée, 
jll-favoured woman, whom he no more connects with any thought 
of marriage than he would a female rhinoceros. And then 
slowly dawns upon him the cruel truth that his kind hosts 
have had their appreciation of his merits considerably sharpened by 
the fact that there is an ugly daughter or sister-in-law in the 
house whom they are sick to death of, whom they are always im- 
oring “to marry or do something,” and who, having for years 
ogled and angled for every marriageable = of whiskers and pan- 
taloons within ten miles, has gradually become so well known in 
the neighbourhood that her one forlorn hope is to carry off some 
innocent stranger with arush. “ Quere peregrinum, vicinia rauca 
reclamat ;” and if the peregrinus happens to be young and ver- 
dant, and, having just been given a good appointment, feels, 
with the Vicar of Wakefield, that one of the three greatest 
characters on earth is the father of a family, he is possibly 
hooked securely before he discovers his danger. He discovers 
it to find himself tied for life to a woman with whom he has not a 
pathy in common, and for whom every day increases his disgust. 
And the people who have ruined his life have not even the sorry 
excuse that they wished to better hers. Their one thought was 
to get rid of her as speedily as possible, no matter to whom; and 
they would rather have had Bluebeard at a two-months’ engage- 
ment than any other man at one of six. There is something so 
coarse and revolting, so brutal, in the notion of bringing two 
people together into such a relation as that of marriage on purely 
selfish grounds, and without the slightest regard to their future 
happiness, that any one who has seen the snare laid for himself or 
his friends may well shudder at the mere sound of match-making. 
Mezentius was more merciful, for of the two bodies which he 
chained together only one had life. 

The clumsy match-maker is a scarcely less dangerous, though a 
far more respectable, enemy to the gentle craft than the course 
one. She makes it ridiculous, while the latter makes it odious, 
and it is ridicule that kills. She is perhaps a well-meaning 
woman, who would be sorry to marry two people unless she 
thought them suited to each other; but the moment she has made 
up her mind that they ought to marry, she sets to work with a 
vigour which, unless she has a very young man to deal with, is almost 
sure tospoil her plans. This would not be surprising in a silly woman; 
but it is odd that the more energetic, and, in some respects, the 
more able a woman is, the more likely sometimes she is to fall into 
this error. A woman may be the life and soul of a dozen societies, 
write admirable letters, get half her male relatives into Govern- 
ment offices, and yet be the laughing-stock of the neighbourhood 
for the absurd way in which she goes husband-hunting for her 
daughters. The very energy and ability which fit her for other 
pursuits disqualify her for match-making. She is too impatient 
and too fond of action to adopt the purely passive expectant atti- 
tude, the masterly inactivity, which is here the great secret of 
success. She is always feeling that something should be said or 
done to help on the business, and prematurely scares the shy or 
suspicious bird. Many a promising love-affair has been nipped in 
the bud simply because the too eager mother has drawn public 
atiention to it, before it was robust enough to face publicity, 
by throwing the two lovers cons icuously together, or by some 
unguarded remark, When one thinks of all that a man has to 
g0 through in the course of a love-affair—especially in a small 
society where everybody knows everybody—of all the chafling 
and grinning, and significant interchange of glances when he 
Picks up the daughter’s fan, or hands the mother to her carriage, 
or laughs convulsively at the old jokes of the father, one is almost 
inclined to wonder how a Briton, of the average British stiffness 
and shyness, ever gets married at all. The explanation probably is, 
that he falls in love before he exactly knows what he is about, 
and, once in love, is of course gloriously blind and deaf to all 

cles between him and the adored one. But to subject a man 
to this trying ordeal, as the too eager match-maker does, before he 
18 sufficiently in love to be proof against. it, is like sending him into 
§show-storm without a great-coat. 
@ Tomantic match-maker is, in her way, as mischievous as 
Coarse or the clumsy one. She is usually a good sert of 
co but with decidedly more heart than head. She gets 
€f notions of political economy from Mr. Dickens's novels, and 


holds that, whenever two nice young people of opposite sexes 
like each other, it is their there 
Providence cannot always, like Mr. Dickens, provide a rich aunt 
it at sends mouths without to feed 

em. t every citizen help the youn le to marry 
as fast as they can, and let Pam be lots Sf chubby cheeks 
and lots of Sunday Lae my to fill them. There is no 
arguing with a woman of this ind, and she is perhaps the 
most dangerous of all match-makers, inasmuch as she is usually 
herself a warm-hearted pleasant woman, and there is a 
courage and disinterestedness about her views very captivating 
to young heads. There is no safety but in flight. Even a 
bachelor of fair prudence and knowledge of the world is 
not safe in her hands. We mean on the assumption that 
he is not in « position to marry. If he is “an eligible,” he 
cannot, of cot se, be considered safe anywhere. But otherwise 
he knows that match-makers of the unromantic worldly type will 
be only too glad to leave him alone. And having perhaps been 
accustomed on this account to feel that he may flirt in moderation 
with impunity, as a man with whom marriage is altogether out of 
the question, he is quite unprepared for the new and startlingly 
unconventional view which the romantic match-maker takes of 
him. He is horrified to find that, ignoring the usual considera- 
tions as to the length of his purse, she has discovered that he and 
the pretty girl with whom he danced three consecutive dances 
last night must have been made expressly for each other, and that 
she has somehow contrived, by the exercise of that freemasonry in 
love-atfairs which is peculiar to women, to put the same ridiculous 
notion into the young lady’s head. In fact, he suddenly finds to 
his astonishment that he must either or Ee any is out of the 
question—or be considered a cold-blooded trifler with female 
hearts. And so he has nothing to do but pack up his portmanteau 
and beat an ignominious retreat, with an uncomfortable conscious- 
ness that his amiable hostess and pretty partner have a very poor 
opinion of him. 

It is rather hard, however, that these and other abuses, which 
we have not space to enumerate, of the great art of match-making 
should bring the art itself into odium and contempt. In all of them 
there is a violation of some one or more of what we take to be 
its three chief canons, First, the objects to be experimented 
upon should be pecuniarily in a position to marry. Secondly, 
care should be taken that they seem on the whole not unlikely to 
suit each other. Thirdly, the artist should be content, like a 
photographer, to bring the objects together, and leave the rest of 
the work mainly to nature. e contess that we feel painfully the 
unscientific vagueness of this last axiom, since so much turns upon 
the way in.which the objects are brought together. But, as we 
only undertook to treat of the abuse of match-making, the reader 
must consider these maxims for its proper use to be thrown gratis 
into the bargain, and not therefore to be scrutinized severely. 
Some other day, if we can muster up courage enough for so deli- 
cate and arduous a task, we may perhaps attempt to show that, 
in the present state of society, the art of match-making deserves 
and requires cultivation, and how, in our humble opinion, this 
cultivation should be carried on. * 


FAMILY GATHERINGS. 


T is rather a fashion among the cheerful young cynics who have 
seen to the bottom of all things alike in this world and the 
next, to scoff loftily or acrimoniously, according to temperament, 
at the practice of observing holidays and festivals. They esteem 
it a mark of the very highest superiority to keep protesting that 
Christmas Day, for example, bores them; that it is neither a 
Sunday nor a week day; that people would be much better 
employed in attending to their affairs than in going to church and 
afterwards over-eating and over-drinking themselves; that family 
gatherings are a mistake, because relations generally agree best 
when they are i and so forth. It may be noticed that, as a rule, 
the people who thus gird at theirneighbours are themselves not much 
taxed with work, and therefore have no reason for enjoying one day 
more than another in their year of indolence. Again, on principle 
they object to the whole theory of the family, preferring te 
look at the individual as the unit of social life; and hence the 
name of a family gathering recalls all those ideas which jar 
most unpleasantly with their conception of duty to self as the 
first and highest of all — duties, They scoff at the notion 
of people being mirthful and gladsome at Christmas, only because 
they scoff at the notion of mirth and cheerfulness at any and all 
times. Considering that all life is a mere piece of acting and 
pretence, nothing better than a badly-organized kind of puppet- 
show in their tar-seeing eyes, it is perfectly natural that they 
should be more than usually contemptuous when the puppets give 
themselves airs of enjoyment, and try to make-believe that life 
has some real advantages about it after all, which do something 
towards making it worth having. The ble cynic of modern 
times despises pleasure as bitterly as an old Puritan hated it. The 
Puritan detested the unseasonable jovialities of Christmas because 
he thought them wicked in beings with souls to save. The cynic 
in patent leather boots and lavender kid gloves who has succeeded 
him as the Mentor of mankind detests joviality, because he looks 
on it as an impudent attempt on the part of a shadow to pass him- 
self off as a reality. 
In some respects the unamiable theory about the celebration 
of anniversaries is in accord with other and wider tendencies. 
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Circumstances combine to lessen, not perhaps the oid strength 
of the sentiment of the family, but ‘at all events to Jessen the 
number of occasions on which it may be realized and exhibited 
in the old-fashioned gatherings of which one reads in the 
novels of a couple of generations back. What may be called 
the superstition that clung about the ties and duties of family, 
like everything else of a similar kind, fades away before the 
advance and penetration of a rationalistic spirit into all sorts of 
sacred nooks and corners. The sense of family obligation is, very 
likely, stronger than it ever was. But it is a prosaic kind of 
obligation ; and, above all, it is narrow. People who can only 
eall themselves relations are thought less and less of. A man 
eannot deny that his second cousin or his great-uncle is of kin to 
him, but then, unless kinship is of the very closest and most direct 
sort, he does not feel that it ought to count fo. anything. He 
excludes from a practical sense of kinship all wh do not belong 
immediately to his own special twig of the famiuy branch. Of 
course any decent person will admit the claims of anybody in the 
direct ascending or the direct descending line. A man’s father 
and mother, or his grandfather and grandmother, his children 
or his grandchildren, cannot be excluded from the very slen- 
derest and most select conception of the family. But do people 
look upon uncles and aunts and cousins and nephews as close 
kinsfolk in the way in which they used to do? Blood is still 
thicker than water, it is true. Other things being equal, a nephew 
stands nearer than a stranger. Only a constantly diminishing 
weight attaches to the argument in the nephew's favour. Where, a 
generation ago, the nephew's start might have been represented by a 
hundred yards, it would now probably be reduced to something like 
ten, oreven five. Although blood may be thicker than water, the dif- 
ference in the degree of attenuation tends to become every day more 
trifling. For instance, persons who live in large and busy towns 
concern themselves much less with their less near relations than 
people do who live in the country. A man may live in the same 
town with his uncle without knowing anything of what the uncle 
is doing, and without seeing him more than three or four times a 
year, and then only by accident. In the country, as a rule, 
this is quite different. Men and women know all about the 
oe of their cognates, take a keen interest in them, and, 
in the absence of a quarrel, meet frequently. In thoroughly 
country districts anybody would be thought “uncanny” who 
evinced any disrespect for the systematic observance, and in a 
religious spirit, of the ancient rites of the family. Speaking with 
levity or flippancy of a Christmas or a New Year gathering 
round the patriarchal hearth would be nearly as bad as 
scepticism about the Pentateuch. Yet in big towns there is very 
little of this reproach attached to a neglect of family meetings. 
A man may boldly profess himself bored at the prospect of having 
to dine or spend a day with a parcel of dull and stupid people, 
just because they happen to come from a common great-grand- 
father. He may even positively decline to assist at the 
ceremony of the annual celebration of the family dulness, or 
silliness, or quarrelsomeness. Nobody living in town would on 
this account stigmatize him as a cold and heartless person. But, 
further afield, indifference to the rite of the sacred pudding would 
pass for something about as bad as indifference to the services of 
the Church. Indeed, it would be treated as the thin end of the 
wedge. A man who refused to partake of the Christmas morsel 
in company with pompous uncles and unkindly critical aunts 
would appear, to the unsophisticated minds of country places, to 
have entered fatally into rationalistic courses. 

There are plenty of reasons why it should come to ‘pass that 
family ties sit more lightly than they ever did. increased 
ardour for business, for instance, is one of them. The range of 
social ambition is much higher than it used to be. Men want 
more money. And consequently they are forced to devote both a 
great deal more time and a great deal more attention to mere 
money-making. The obvious result of this is a diminished capa- 
city for thinking and caring about other people. There is scarcely 
room, in an ordinary mind engrossed with the harassing anxieties 
of affairs, for anybody besides his wife and children. ‘They alone 
more than fill up the spare corners of his attention. And this in- 
crease of the intensity of social ambition acts in a still more pal- 
spable way upon the family. England ‘becomes too small for the 
number of hersons. How many families are there now of which some 
member does not find his way to India, to Australia, to Canada, 
to China, to New Zealand? It is no longer the black sheep 
only who leave home. More’ often they are now the most éner- 
getic and promising members of a house who cut asunder all 
retaining ties, and resolve to push theit fortunes in remote colonies 


and dependencies. India, above all, makes dire gaps. The 


@hristmas gathering is thus most painfully curtailed. It seems 
as if whole and entire families never met together nowadays 
‘as they used to do in the days of our grandfathers. From the 
point of view of mere feeling this is very saddening. Yet 
nobody denies that a man had better dine alone at Shanghai 
on Christmas Day, if he is making some way in the world, 
than dine at home with his grandmother and his parents and all 
his uncles and aunts and cousins, if he is making no way in the 
world. Loneliness, and a sense of the disruption of family ties, 
‘are obviously not the worst sources of gloominess that may befal 
a man. For all this, however, it requires some fortitude for 
friends at home to think tranquilly of the solitary man spending 
his first Christmas at Shanghai. One must be a bit of a Stoic to 
look at his empty place in church or at table, when we remember 
for how many years his place was not empty. Of course this 


is nonsense, our cynic tell Christmas D hie 
1 S US; ristmas Day ji 
comme un autre, and he dines alone at Shanghai thet & day 
and sixty-four other days as well every year. If you odaiie’ : 
but humbly add that anniversaries bring these things more yiy; 
before one, our ready friend sets you down as an inco ie 
sentimentalist, inaccessible to considerations of pure mere bl 
ineapable of looking at the bare facts. As if the’ bare fren 
any the worse for being adorned with gracious and tender gant 
ment; or, to borrow a simile from Mr. Carlyle, as if there wae 
harm, or anything other than good, in having a soft silken j 4 
to the garment of one’s existence. 
‘here is another aspect in which the famil i 
altered. Every day we seem to get more and = hse 
practice from the old conception which made the domestic riiend 
a quasi-member of the family. It is not that people ignore that 
they have a duty to their servants. They recognise this perfect! 
in theory, and in practice even they strive to realize it rer 
general way. But the socially scientific idea of duty to serve 
is widely different from the exploded patriarchal idea, It isa 
question whether, in spite of the attractive grace of the patri- 
archal idea, it was not, in fact, much worse for the servant than 
even the arid mercies of social science. The patriarch alwa 
had the power of life and death over his Servants, as over the 
rest of his family. The modern householder may be 9 
and stilf, and unsympathetic towards his servants, but at least he 
does not bastinado them, nor have them decapitated. Stil] it 
would make a great improvement if we could superadd to the 
modern the more ancient theory; and, while recognising the li 
of the inferior, could also recognise the duty of protection and of g 
measure of friendship for him or her. Considering the extent tp 
which they are cut off from their natural family, it would not he 
more than just or humane to give them a more admitted place in 
their artificial or adopted family. It will be a long time befor 
we get back to the feudal plan of dining at table with 
the family retainers, even with the distinction of dining above 
and below the salt. Meanwhile the best thing is to recognise 
their right not merely to improve themselves, which is the idea of 
social science, but to enjoy themselves with as much of tre 
jollity as the temper of modern times will permit, 


THE OXFORD CLASS LISTS. 
YHE Class Lists which have just been published at Oxford in 
the various branches of examination that have been goi 

on during the last term are well worthy of some notice. They are 
especially worthy of it if they are looked at in connection with 
various controversies about Oxford matters which have lately 
arisen. The Lists of this term are unusually good in all the 
branches of examination alike. The numbers in the higher classes 
are unusually large, and it is understood that the proportion of 
what are called “ good firsts” and “good seconds” is unusual 
large also. This is what often happens. People out of the Uni- 
versity sometimes fancy that it is a greater honour for a man 
to stand alone in the first class than to share his glories with 
several companions. No mistake can be greater. No set of Ex- 
aminers like, if they can possibly help it, to send out a Class List 
without any firsts at all. Whien therefore the average is lov, 
there is always a temptation to promote some one or two met, 
even if they are not quite up to the mark. It is a temptation 
which, like all other temptations, ought to be struggled against; 
but human nature is frail, and the temptation sometimes gets the 
mastery. On the other hand, when good men are plentiful, the 
temptation lies the other way. In such a case, men who are up 
to the average of a first class, but who are overshadowed by others 
who are above that average, may get thrust down into a second. 
We do not believe that the standard fluctuates very seriously in 
any school; we are quite sure that in no school does it ever fiuc- 
tuate through conscious unfairness. But to keep it always abso- 
lutely at the same level will be impossible till the University finds 
Examiners who are above all human frailty, and keeps those 
Examiners in éffice for ever. As it is, the longer the list the 
better the chance of the men being really good. Of course, ifs 
man has the first class to himself, it undoubtedly proves that he 
was the best man in, which cannot be undoubtingly asserted of any 
man in a list of five or ten or twenty. But it is always possible 
that he was merely the best of a company who were all compara 
tively bad. Perhaps the most foolish thing ever said about Uni 
versity matters was the speech of a Peer and Cabinet Minister who 
explained to the House of Lords that the son of a brother Peer had 
failed to obtain a first class onlybecause no first classes were give 
that time. The noble father might have been quite sure that the 
Examiners would have been delighted to give his son a first class 
could they honestly have done so. To have done 80 would = 
spared them the disagreeable necessity of publishing a list wi 
the first class empty. That the young gentleman found his place 
in the second class when no firsts were given might not be quite 
inconsistent with the theory that, among more brilliant company, 
his place might have been in the third class; but it is proof geet 
that under no circumstances whateyer could the examination W: 
he passed have entitled him to a first. t 

One small point again may possibly strike those whose ideas are 
drawn from Oxford as it was twenty or twenty-five years on 
They may be surprised at seeing class lists of unusual length 
goodness come forth in the Winter Term. In their days, 9 
ordinary rule, the Summer Examination was the time when 
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f good men were in. From whatever cause, the 

greatest ag aie reversed. The Winter Examination 
ine distinctly surpassed its own average, but the average 
of the Winter on is now decidedly above that of the 
bat voerehat does the fact of this unusually good Examination 
_ unusually good, be it remembered, in severa branches, and not 
;, one only—prove as to the general state of things in Oxford? 
it will of course be quoted to prove —-— ~ ome been said as 
to the general idleness and frivolity of = = ergraduates is mere 
calumny or mistake. It will be said that the young men, as a 
body, cannot be idling away their time, when so large a proportion 
rp (ne distinguish themselves so creditably. The maligned race 
of urates cannot be so bad as they are painted, when those out of 
san curates grow display acquirements which are so generally 
" ble and not rarely brilliant. Nothing is plainer than that 
the young men who have distinguished themselves as so many 
have during the last term have not been wasting their time. 
They may- have boated, or played cricket, or gone in for 
athletics, or made omer at the Union, or even acted 
in private theatricals; but they have not done any of these things 
to such an-extent as to interfere with the proper work of the place. 
Whatever amusements they may have had a share in, they have 
literally been amusements ; men who have done as they have 
done must have been the masters of their pleasures and not their 
slaves, But does this prove enything as to those who are, after 
all, the great majority of the undergraduates? No charge has 
been brought against the undergraduates which did not allow of a 
lange class-of exceptions. Those exceptions of course are the 
men whor distinguish’ themselves in the class lists. Against 
them no one has brought any charge. Their success in no way 
impugns the position that the mass of undergraduates, especially 
the class which is most prolific in curates strictly so called, are 
sertions of Mr.Sidney Owen and of those who have taken the 
pt linevas he hastaken remain exactly where they were before. 
One or two things, however, may fairly be said. No one who 
knows Oxford now and Oxford twenty years back can fail to remark 
that the general manners and appearance of the undergraduates 
has changed: for the worse. Twenty years back, fast men, slang 
men, even vicious did 4 their 
deportment and a in public places. Now the fashion is 
for every young — uhalolen to be in the fashion to 
dress and behave in a way in which he certainly would 
not venture to dress or behave either in the streets of London or 
within a dozen miles of his father’s house. But it does not at all 
follow that men are really more idle now than they were twenty 
ears back; still less does it prove that they are more vicious. 
The real grounds for complaint are that idleness is, as it were, 
formally recognised in a way in which. it certainly was not 
in past times, ae that expense a luxury are distinctly growing. 
The mere amount of subscriptions extorted for all kinds of 
frivolous purposes must alone weigh heavily on many of the 
undergraduates, and the influence of fashion, the sort of public 
recognition of amusement as the business of University life, must 
do mischief. The men who distinguish themselves are doubtless 
no less industrious, and the men who are utterly idle are not pro- 
bably more idle, than they were a generation back. The proportion 
of men who work is, partly owing to the new schools, doubtless 
increased. But'one would like to know what has become of a 
very respectable, though not very brilliant, class of undergraduates 
who used to be common. We mean men of thoroughly correct and 
sober behaviour, with a real desire for improvement, but with no 
capacity for distinction, who “ behaved themselves piously, soberly, 
and honestly, and,” according to their measure, “applied them- 
selves diligently to their studies,” who got their pass, perhaps 
even some small class, without any difficulty, who went away 
b- Femi set fire to the Thames, even in the infant form 
or the ut who also went away distinctly the better for 
a useful,,if nota splendid, career. “Now, to eo of this sort 
it must be -a special grievance to be always being called upon to 
comé down with subscriptions to athletic sports; and to Be ex- 
pected, for fashion’s sake, to spend a large part of their time, if 
not in performing, at any rate in looking on. Then again, one 
distinet check on luxury and extravagance is lost. As long as 
anything like poverty was even nominally required as a quali- 
fication for College scholarships, so long anything like very ex- 
pensive living was held to be inconsistent with the character of 
4 scholar, and a sort of centre and model of moderate living was 
provided: in each College. But now that scholarships have become 
mere prizes, avowedly open to the rich as to the poor, a scholar 
May Without open inconsistency, live as expensively as anybody 
enwho areaiming at high distinctions must be economists 
thie ae j it does not atall follow that they are economists of 
On the whole, there. is perh idle- 

; perhaps no reason to. su that idle 

ness has seriously increased, it certainly more 
eae before-the world; But the fact of the existence of 
— idlenegs, and frivolity, of much more than there need be, 
mains: where it was, and. the. curate question remains just 
Where The main) difference. between Oxford..now ‘and 
one ® quarter of a century ago is in the proportion of men of 
t y whotake orders. The idle and frivolous young curate existed 
Well as now, only, before the invention of croquet, he had 
his wl Same ee of fanning himself in the full lustre of 
plumage, ¢ real change is that the proportion of men who 


were not idle or ignorant or frivolous who took orders then was 
infinitely greater than it is now. There is this difference between 
the old High Church movement in Oxford and the new one, that 
the old High Church movement carried with it some of the 
greatest minds of that generation; the new High Church move- 
ment seems to carry with it none but the smallest minds. The 
“ Ritualists ’—to give them the absurd name in which they seem 
to acquiesee—are by no means the fools that people take them 
for. Their book shows that, be their doctrine right or wrong, 
there is a great deal more in their system than mere “man- 
millinery.” But there is no system in the world so likely to 
attract people who do not get beyond “ man-millinery.” Those 
among the present Oxford generation who are following it belong 
for the most part to a level of intellect hardly higher than that of 
“S. G. 0.” himself. Against them the Dorsetshire prophet is 
well matched, though the “ Ritualistic”” movement itself involves 
principles a good deal deeper than he has any capacity for 
understanding. 

“ Ritualism ” and the Oxford Class Lists may seem subjects 
roe asunder. It is just because they are poles asunder that we 
1ave brought them together in this article. The religious move- 
ment in a University which does not attract the higher minds of the 
place, though a movement in some respects of the same character 
did attract the highest minds a generation back, is a phenomenon 
which cannot be looked on without interest by either the 
academical or ecclesiastical historian, 


LORD REDESDALE ON INSOLVENT RAILWAYS. 


ORD REDESDALE has answered, in a clear and temperate 

letter, some of the objections which had been urged against 
his plan for dealing with insolvent Railway Companies. in his 
former letter he had proposed two alternative measures for raising 
loans—in one case from private capitalists; and, in the other, by 
employing the national credit in a profitable speculation, He now 
refers almost exclusively to the more ambitious and more question- 
able project of creating a public stock, to be covered, and eventually 
redeemed, by the revenue of the mortgaged railways. It is not 
surprising that Lord Redesdale should ridicule as a weak criticism 
the expression of a doubt whether a general measure is prefer- 
able to makeshift contrivances suggested by the circumstances 
of each separate insolvency. He answers that a bankruptcy 
law provides for equally various combinations of circumstances, 
and that it has never occurred to legislators to allow the ap- 
plication of a new rule te every successive commercial failure. 
The analogy, however, is not conclusive, inasmuch as successive 
bankruptcy laws have resulted in an almost unlimited waste of 
assets, and in the universal discontent of traders and creditors. 
It has been found necessary to authorize and facilitate volun- 
tary liquidations as a supplement to the imperfect provisions 
of the general law. At present a large majority of upt es- 
tates are wound-up under ere arrangement, which derives its 
statutory sanction exclusively from ihe assent of a certain propor- 
tion of creditors. In a certam sense it may therefore be said that 
each liquidation is regulated by a new law enacted for the occa- 
sion, and the anomaly of settlements virtually proposed by the 
debtor is not devised for the first time by the Company which has 
provoked Lord Redesdale’s indignation. It is also necessary to 
remember that commercial bankruptcy is ancient and frequent, so 
that Parliament, in legislating on the subject, possesses all the 
knowledge which can be derived from experience. The insolvency 
of railways, on the other hand, is rare and exceptional, and any 
measure which could at present be passed must necessarily be 
framed on the partial observation which is scarcely preferable to 
conjecture. Theconduct of the persons who are responsible for 
the disasters of the London, Chatham, and Dover Company is 
justly open to Lord Redesdale’s censure; but it is hardly probable 
that their irregular proceedings will be exactly reproduced. Some 
of the railways which may now be involved in difficulties will 
hereafter constitute cctunliie properties. In other cases, want of 
traffic will defeat all calculations which may be founded on the 
assumption of their productive character. ‘The doubt whether 
general legislation may not be inexpedient or premature is not 
removed by Lord Redesdale’s contemptuous reply. 

One provision which was included. in both the alternative 
schemes consisted in the absolute foreclosure of mortgaged rail- 
ways Within a definite period. The, rough justice of converting a. 
debenture-holder into a proprietor would. not bear a moment's 
examination. Lord Redesdale now admits that the property 
ought in the first instance to be offered jor sale, so that mortgagees 
and reversioners might have the opportunity, a ing to their 
several rights, of dividing the proceeds. The Chatham Directors 
had offered to assent to the sale of their undertaking, if they failed 
to pay the debenture interest within five years from the passing of 
their proposed Bill; but the contingent sacrifice was to be. under- 
gone for the valuable consideration of a postponement of the claims 
on debentures. The sale of a great railway is so difficult and 
doubtful a transaction that the Chatham Board would probably 
have shrunk from the offer if they had not satisfied themselves 
that the poser of the railway would become, within the 

rescribed period, sufficient to discharge the interest on the debt. 
Tt is not improbable that, but for the incapacity of trustees, 
the creditors would have acceded to the proposal, at the cost 
of a postponement which could scarcely have been more, ruinous 
than the alleged delay. According to Lord Redesdale’s plan, 
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the new stock, or its purchase-money, would at once be applied 
to discharge the debenture debt; and the new capitalist or the 
Treasury would then tuke the place of the present mort- 
gagees, with additional powers and rights, extending to an 
eventual foreclosure of the entire property. In advocating a 
general measure, Lord Redesdale has forgotten the possible case 
of a railway which could under no ossible circumstances become 
valuable enough to secure the public creditor. In the more 
common case of an undertaking worth considerably more than the 
total amount of the debt, compulsory foreclosure would be demon- 
strably unjust. The ordinary stock of the Chatham Company is 
now worth three or four shillings in the pound, and the preference 
shares bear a considerably higher . In both cases the dealings 
on the Stock Exchange indicate the exact value of a contingency 
which Lord Redesdale would summarily transfer to the future 
holder of debentures. 


If the plan is only to affect undertakings which are hereafter to 
be authorized, its policy is hardly worth discussing. But the in- 
troduction by statute of new elements into existing contracts 
would be a singular novelty in jurisprudence. The Chatham 
Company, with all its faults, conforms to principle and to prece- 
dent when it proposes a joint application to Parliament, of debtors 
and creditors, to facilitate a pre-arranged compromise. It is not 
the proper function of legislators to alter the terms of a bargain. 
The creditors of a Railway Company must be supposed to have 
relied on their own calculations, and on the remedies which 
might be furnished by a court of law or equity. If Parliament 
thought fit to relieve the Company from unforeseen difficulties, 
the conditions of intervention ought assuredly to be determined 
by voluntary compact. No general meeting of shareholders would 
accept Lord Redesdale’s offers, which are indeed by no means dis- 
guised under any pretence of good-will. If the holders of deben- 
tures have a right to sell or to foreclose, there is no need of an 
enlargement of their powers, and the smallest additional pressure 
upon their debtors is an arbitrary variation of rights of property. 

ven in cases of fraud, as where there has been an illegal issue of 
debentures, the injured creditors have no right to expect legisla- 
tive assistance. The property which was pledged, and the personal 
liability of the wrongdoers, exhaust the available security. 


It appears that Lord Redesdale is not inclined to favour the 
acquisition of railway property by the Government, except for the 
temporary purpose of reimbursing advances. He proposes to apply 
the receipts of railways acquired by foreclosure, in the first in- 
stance, to the redemption of the stock which must have been 
created for the purchase ; and afterwards he would sell the under- 
taking for a rent-charge, which he seems to prefer to a capital 
sum. If the general scheme is adopted, Lord Redesdale’s plan for 
the disposal of the surplus property is unobjectionable; but the 
question whether the surplus legitimately belongs to the Govern- 
ment still remains unsolved. It may be plausibly contended that 
the margin between the rate of public credit and the interest 
demanded from Companies by the creditors belongs, like the 
foreshore between high and low water, to the Crown, or rather 
to the Treasury; but Lord Redesdale calculates on a larger 

in, without considering that speculative profits justly acquired 
imply a possibility of loss. As he candidly states, he would 
rather deal with a Company in difficulties than with a solidly 
is undertaking. In either case the Government would 

orrow money at about three and a half per cent., to pay off de- 
bentures which might vary in the rate of interest from four to six 
per cent. The Government would, as Lord Redesdale truly states, 
only incur risk where there was a miscalculation of future earn- 
ings; and he tacitly assumes that in all cases there would not 
only be the means of repayment, but a valuable surplus. This is 
the very reversion which he wishes to confiscate on the applica- 
tion of creditors who have no right to receive or to assign the 
eventual profits. The plan would be nugatory if it were per- 
missive, and in a compulsory form it would be utterly unjust. 
Lord Redesdale’s good faith is beyond suspicion; but he has 
been for the moment led to a one-sided conclusion by his 
reasonable indignation against unscrupulous adventurers. He is 
hostile, he says, not to railway enterprise, but to such enter- 
rises as the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway. There 
is little use in denouncing acknowledged impropriety. The 
Chatham undertaking was in itself not unreasonable nor im- 
prudent, and it contributes largely to the public convenience. 
Against false declarations before magistrates, and against issues of 
sham debentures, there are already laws in force ; nor would there 
be any objection to more stringent legislative provisions. The 
proper security against a renewal of improper proceedings is not 
to prohibit future enterprise, or to render the property of existing 
Companies precarious and unsaleable. 


CHANGES IN THE FRENCH ARMY. 


A RULER who founds his title on the sword is an expensive 
luxury to a nation, and, in spite of plebiscites and of an 
Imperial uncle, the sword is the true prop of Louis Napoleon’s 
Empire. An hereditary monarch, assured of the validity of his 
own and his descendants’ claim to the throne, can afford to be un- 
successful. Very often, indeed, misfortune gives him a firmer hold 
upon his people, and he can therefore venture to relax the pre- 
cautions necessary for perfect security, and to lighten the burdens 


only when animated by schemes of conquest that he finds it necas. 
sary to demand from them, in time of peace, extraordinary sacrifj 
But a doubtful claim, or the chance of a disputed ‘suce, i 
presses on a nation with an iron grasp. It forces a ruler to hide 
the defects of his title behind a multitudinous army ; it will not 
permit him to be often, or gravely, unfortunate ; it causes him to 
see, in every accession to the strength of a neighbour, a challen 
to battle. Accordingly, the French Emperor finds the hosts which 
have long made his Empire the menace and the counterpoise of 
Eastern Europe all too scanty since Prussia was urged to put forth 
her strength. It may well be doubted whether a mere displa 
and consciousness of strength will suffice to remove his jealousy of 
his new rival, and whether the results of the Bohemian campaj 
may not be thought to demand a sterner assertion of superiority, 
And the diligence with which the Commission for the reorganiza- 
tion of the military system, presided over by the Emperor, hag 
pressed its task to a conclusion, and the character of the results 
arrived at, by no means tend to confirm the celebrated declaration 
which would make an olivebranch of the Imperial sceptre, 

Now, when— for the first time within living memory — the 
English nation really seems willing, if it only knew how, to take 
the steps necessary for procuring an efficient army, it is especially 
interesting to observe how the sagacious ruler of a milj 
people, himself experienced and successful in war, proposes to 
organize a system which will bring large additions to his already 
formidable and victorious army. The annual contingent of 
100,000 men is pronounced altogether inadequate to maintain 
France in her due position, whatever that may be deemed to 
be. It is to be increased to 160,000; that is to say, about 
half the number of the youth of the country who every year 
attain the age of twenty, and become liable to conscription, 
will be called on to serve—the other half being exempt by 
payment, or rejected for various disabilities, though many of 
these (like the lame conscript of MM. Erckmann-Chatrian in 
1813) would no doubt be driven into the ranks in case of 
need. This force will be divided into two equal parts, one of 
which will be assigned to the active army, the other to the 
reserve. The contingent for the army is to be made up as far as 
ossible from volunteers, and completed by lot. The reserve is 
divided by lot into two equal parts, to be called the reserves of 
the First and Second Ban, both subject alike to a certain course 
of instruction, but having before them widely different —_ 
in life; for the First Ban is placed at the diajueel of the 
Minister of War, to make good at all times all deficiencies in 
the regular army which are not supplied by the annual con- 
tingent, while the Second can only be sent to the field in 
case of war, and by a decree of the Emperor. After six years 
spent in the army, or in the reserve, the soldier passes into the 
“ Moveable National Guard,” a service of three years in which 
closes, in time of peace, his military career. In this last stage the 
drills and restraints are merely nominal—just sufficient, in fact, to 
keep a hold on tke soldier, without preventing him from freely 
following the avocations of civil life, while only a decree of 
the Legislative Body can call him to active service. This 
National Guard is to be further augmented by the conscripts who 
buy their discharge, and who will be obliged, on joining it, to equi 
themselves at their own expeise. And, in order to bring 
soldiers jnto the active and reserve armies, exchanges from any 
one to any other description of force are to be freely permitted. 

At the end of the six years necessary to develop this system, it 
is calculated, after deducting all deficiencies and losses, that 
France will have in first line 417,000 soldiers. Behind these, 
and ready to reinforce them, will stand 212,000 men partially 
trained, in fact possessing much the same amount of discipline as 
our militia. Behind these, again, will be 212,000 other soldiers, 
also such as our militia, ae will, in time of peace, find the 
burden of conscription very light, but who would certainly, ia 
time of war, be summoned to take on themselves the position 
and liabilities of the First Ban. And there will be, in rear of all, 
390,000 National Guards, a large proportion of whom, though 
still under thirty years of age, will be old soldiers; forming & 
total of more than 1,200,000 men, and enabling the nation, 
providing for internal order, for the protection of the coast, for 
garrisons, and for the army of Algeria, to bring 800,000 men into 
the field. 

Comparing our existing organization with this, our Volunteers 
and Militia may be considered as corresponding to the future 
National Guard. But for the reserves ready to reinforce the first 
line we have no equivalent. Comparing the Prussian system W! 
the French, the Landsturm corresponds to the National Guard, 
except that it is composed partly of much older, and partly of 
much younger, men. ‘he Landwehr of the First and Second Call 
also agree, In respect to their liability for active service, with the 
First and Second Ban of the French reserve. ‘The Prussian regulat 
army, recruited annually by 63,000 volunteers and co 
consists of two forees—one of recruits, who serve for three years 
actively ; the other, of these same men in the form of a reserve, 
which they serve four other years, ready to place the active army at 
once on a war footing. The main-difference between the Prussian 
reserve and Landwehr on the one hand, and the French reserve 02 
the other, is that the first have already in great part paste 
through the regular army and become trained soldiers; while in 
the last the ranks are to be recruited every year with conscripts, 
whose training, discipline, and spirit must probably always be 

inferior to that of the active army. Both systems fully answer 


which constant preparation for war would impose on them. It is 


the purpose of giving the power of at once raising the army from 
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she peace to the war footing, and providing thenceforward ample 
for the field. 

Assuming that our Government is enabled to offer sufficient 
inducement to recruits, there need be no difficulty in bringing our 
active army up to any requisite standard, while, by resuming the 
pallot for the Militia, we should have always, in it and the Volun- 

hich forms so im nt a feature in the Continent: 
only are we but the late Recruiting 
reaieion declared itself unable to suggest any method of 
supplying the deficiency. — Of the two systems we have been dis- 
cussing, we have no hesitation in preferring the Prussian as a 
‘de. To allot a contingent of conscripts to the 
ly to the reserve, 1s an easy matter, and may even render 
po LD a more palatable; but to send out recruiting agents for 
both descriptions of force, to bid against each other, might indeed 
create # reserve, but it would be at the expense of the regular 
army. Any measure of the kind, to be successful in England, 
must, a8 a first condition, render the regular army an attractive 
service. The Emperor's programme is embarrassed by no such 
necessity, and, though he shortens the term of service b y one year, 
that is rather @ concession to the nation than to the soldier. 
appears to. us that many of our own difficulties would be 
Bok - enlisting men for a period of ten or twelve years, 
of which five should be passed in the regular army and the 
remainder in the reserve. At the end of the former term the 
soldier would be enrolled in the reserve force of any county 
in which he might be domiciled, receiving (exclusive of pay 
when called out for exercise) a certain annuity such as a man 
of that class would be very loth to forfeit. Ten pounds per 
annum would pay his rent, and would be good security for 
his presence when needed. ‘Thus, at from twenty-three to 
twenty-five years old, these young men would be free to follow 
trades which the army might have already supplied them with 
the means of learning or practising. Active service, thus shortened, 
and having such an issue, would lose its repulsive aspect; and a 

ight increase of pay, with a considerable increase of bounty, 

would undoubtedly attract numbers of young men who now find 
other vocations more eligible. As this system would still leave 
us without a reserve for tive years, we would propose at once to 
form the nucleus of the force by enlisting Sukengel soldiers, by 
taking volunteers from the Militia, and lastly, as soon as the new 
m should produce an adequate supply of recruits, by per- 
mitting soldiers who have served seven years and upwards to 
commute the remainder of their time for service in the reserve. 

It would of course be impossible to employ troops whose term 
of service was thus shortened, on colonial duty. As in the 
Company's time, India must have its own army, while the 
colonies must, as far as possible, supply men for their own defence ; 
and this would lessen very considerably the formidable item of 
transport. Undoubtedly, such sweeping changes would amount to 
acomplete revolutjon in our system. But that system is evidently 
soinadequate to our needs that no mere improvements will render 
it serviceable. We have no doubt that the measures we have 
indicated would give us recruits, and a reserve; that they would 
remove much discontent, and many difficulties and complications ; 
and that they would combine eflicieney with economy in at least 
as high a degree as any that are likely to be adopted. And the 
subject receives vast additional importance since the ripening of 
the Emperor’s scheme threatens such an enormous increase of the 
military power of France. It is not that this increase forms a 
fresh menace to England, nor that it need add to our apprehen- 
sions of the result of an invasion. The success of such an enter- 
prise must depend greatly on the command of the Channel; grant 
that to France, and the odds which she could bring against the 
forces that garrison these islands are already sufficiently formi- 
dable. It is that this universal aptitude for war removes a chief 
wantee for peace ; that the acquiescence of France in this fresh 

n on her industry would indicate her readiness to recognise a 
great struggle as no remote contingency; and that, the conflict 
once commenced, we might at any moment be called on,under heavy 
national penalties, to descend into the arena. In our present con- 
dition we might be forced to postpone joining in the struggle till 
our allies were already prostrate, for the tendency of modern war to 
render campaigns more promptly decisive has been generally 
Tecognised ; and it is unlikely that, in any case, we should be 
allowed time, after the commencement of hostilities, to develop 
the latent strength the possession of which has hitherto formed 
po though still very indifferent, justification of our military 


THE WESTMINSTER PLAY—1866. 


ost two thcusand and thirty-three years ago the Andria of 
Terence was performed for the first time at the April Games in 
Rome. The Festival of the Megalesia, held in that month, was a 
season dedicated to general mirth and jollity. Six days, beginning 
with ae tm of April, were employed in feasting and fighting, either 
with quadrupeds or bipeds, for the Romans honoured every saint 


in their Calendar with some species of scrimmage. The feasting, 
awhile, became so costly as to direct the attention of the 

to the bills of fare. They did not so much mind the ex- 

ae for lions and swordsmen, but they thought it scandalous that 
ghts und senators should go to gaol, or involve their property, 
gh extravagant scores at taverns or with their butchers and 
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pastrycooks. The Andria was a success at the time, and is 
generally esteemed its author's masterpiece. 

The annual Megalesia of England, the festival of Christmas, is 
at hand, and, as at Rome twenty centuries since, hospitality, 

antomimes, and musical and saltatory entertainments are the 
eralds and accompaniments of the season. Cybele, the great 

mother of gods, to whom the Roman holiday was dedicated, 
has indeed no modern votaries, so far as we are aware, in 
Britain, unless Mrs. Johanna Southcott or Dr. Mary Walker be 
considered as her representatives. Neither are prizefighters hired 
by the nobility and gentry to “make sport,” as M. Le Beau says, 
“for ladies.” Nor are the lions and elephants turned loose into 
the vast arena of Regent’s Park; nor has the House of Commons 
found it at present expedient to enact economy in the matter of 
turkeys, sausages, game-pies or mince. Yet other ceremonies 
of the Megalesian kind are observed by us. Clown and pantaloon 
awaken from their long season of torpidity; Exeter Hall invites 
the serious; the music-halls multiply their attractions; and the 
Andria is again produced before an audience the more disposed to 
be merry because the tempus ludendi, both for old and young, 
has nearly arrived. 

The répertotre of the Westminster Plays is necessarily very 
restricted. Of the numerous comedies ascribed to Plautus, twen 
only are preserved; of more than a hundred which Terence is 
believed to have completed or sketched, six alone survive. Out 
of this scanty list a few only can be presented to a modern 
audience, composed partly of indies and partly of aprici senes— 
to say nothing of the marima reverentia due to juvenile actors. 
Both from its singular merits and its innocuous contents, the 
Andria has become a stock-piece on these occasions; yet 
familiarity with its scenes has not abated the heartiness of its 
annual weleome— 

Scenes which often viewed 
Please often, and whose novelty survives 
Long knowledge and the scrutiny of years. 

Yet even if more samples of Roman comedy had been handed 
down to us, the Andria, the Phormio, and the Adelphi might still 
have been stock-pieces at the Westminster Play. Of the national 
comedy—the Pabula Togauta—we suspect that either the wit would 
have been too local in its character for modern tastes, or that 
there might have been graver impediments than obsolete humour 
in the way of its representation. Undoubtedly, however, the 
wreck of the Plautinian and Terentian drama is a very serious 
one. For not only, as the fragments of Attic comedy prove, have 
we lost for the closet many invaluable pictures of life and manners, 
but, from the fitness of some of the survivors for the modern scene, 
we have missed also many probable opportunities for testing the 
abilities of the Westminster performers. Even from the few 
ancient fountains of the drama still open to us, modern comedy 
has been enriched. The Andria alone has supplied the celebrated 
actor Baron, the lover and jeune premier of so many of Moliére’s 
best pieces, with the Andrienne; Sir Richard Steele with the 
better portions of his Conscious Lovers; and the only portions of 
value in Moore’s comedy of the Foundling. 

It has been objected by Schlegel and other critics to Roman 
comedy, that it scarcely merits applause, or even attention, from 
its being little beyond a tame and servile offshoot of the Athenian. 
The paucity of character is made, to the same comedy, an occasion 
for reproach by Voltaire, forgetting that he himself is liable to a 
similar censure, inasmuch as neither in tragedy nor in comedy has 
he added a single dramatis persona not already found to his hand, 
at least as regards its genus or its type. But these objections 
are neither of them well founded. It is true that the ancient 
stage admitted of very few characters ; but it is not true that these 
characters are invariably cast in the same mould. . The criticism 
affects the invention rather than the composition of Roman comedy. 
Now, in our opinion, = the plot be good—Populo ut 
placerent quas fecisset Fabulas—the invention of it is not very 
material. We do not always accord with the reproaches levelled 
at contemporary writers for the stage. They import, it is urged, 
French articles, and put the English brand-mark upon them. But 
neither is this thing done in a corner, for, in general, habemus con- 
Jitentes reos; nor can authors run their goods at a time when the 
otlicers of the critical custom-house are so well acquainted with 
the manufactories of Les Variétés, Porte St. Martin, and other 
well-known houses in Paris. The real question is, whether we 
get better or worse plays by performing upon French plays the 
same operation which Terence performed upon Athenian ones? Ben 
Jonson paid dearly for inventing plots; his plays are scarcely 
tolerable on the boards, and some of them are tedious in the closet. 
So that the drama be good, 

Does it concern one 

Whether the author's name be Pope or Vernon ? 
We ask not the pedigree of a horse, cays Juvenal, provided he 
win the cup:— 

Nobilis hic, quocunque venit de gramine, cujus 

Clara fuga ante alios, et primus in equore pulvis ? 
It is the manipulation, far more than the invention, of the fable 
that supplies the best provision for »"r or for anv stage. 

That the Andria is something vey vic uo from Menander— 
that it is a skilful adaptation of it—appears probable, from the 
circumstance that it is borrowed in from another of Menan- 
der's comedies, the Perinthian. owever low we may rate 
Terence’s power of invention, even Schlegel does not deny him a 


fair measure of the critical faculty. According te the author's 
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rologue, omitted in representation, the plots of the Axdrian and 
erinthian were nearly similar, He says:— 

Qui utramvis recte nérit, ambas noverit, 

Non ita dissimili sunt argumento, sed tamen 

Dissimili oratione sunt facta ac stilo. 

Que convenere, in Andriam ex Perinthia, hic 

Fatetur transtulisse, atque usum pro suis, 
Here, then, is one among many proofs that might be adduced of 
Roman comedy not being merely a servile copy of the Athenian. 
To have combined and harmonized the stories of the dramas, so 
that the junctura cailida shall not be apparent, is a token of the 
art ascribed by a sound and shrewd critic to Terence. What may 
have been the gravi/y of Ceecilius we do not know; the term may 
have been applied to him because his characters, like those of 
Polonius, and “ holy Gonzalo, honourable man,” dealt in “ wise 
saws and modern instances,” or because his scenes themselves were 
of a grave and ethical complexion. But of the art of Terence we 
are scarcely permitted to doubt. In the Andria he has performed 
a feat of no common difficulty and delicacy. He has contrived 
to interest us in two characters who do not appear on the stage— 
in the one case for the best of all reasons—she (Chrysis) is dead and 
burnt; in the other (Glycerium alias Pasibula) for an equally ad- 
mirable reason—she is “in the straw.” How far Menander may 
have furnished Terence with this device, again we are unluckily 
ignorant ; but his adapter has not let slip the opportunity for 
raising the character of the deceased lady, and for making the 
spectators take the part of the living one. 

Again, in the comedy of the ancients, old men, like those of the 
French and Italian stage, are mostly gulls—not to say fools posi- 
tive. At least 

This we think, 
When they are thirsty, fools would fain have drink. 


And young men are generally vauriens of the Sedley and Rochester | 


type. But, in the Andria, Simo is very far from being a simpleton ; 
on the contrary, he completely takes in the cunning Davus, the 
shrewd Figaro, the shifty Scapin of the play. Simo is, in fact, a 
very sensibie and worthy gentieman, of whom his son Pamphilus 
might justly say—“ nil me poeniteat sanum hujus patris.” Simo 
is one whom we should be glad to accompany over his farm, 
to bank with, to be seen upon ’Change with, to walk with 
from his Club to the House of Commons. Chremes, again, 
though his wits do not come up to Simo’s, we can fancy 
an admirable justice of the peace, lay or clerical. ‘The third 
“ancient senior” Crito is also a well-drawn character. 
ances are much against him at the first. He has come, it 
seems, on a fool’s errand. He may be taken for a knave, claiming 
an inheritance, to which his title is not good, from a deceased 
lady whose reputation is bad. But Chremes is really a very 
honest fellow; and as really the deus ex machind of the plot, re- 
conciling the fathers and making it all right with the sons. The 
young men Pamphilus and Charinus have been in their day, as 
their representatives at St. Peter’s College are now, ornaments 
to their families. lor Pamphilus it is impossible not to feel 
sympathy and admiration; he is true and loyal to his wife, 
although for a while there is a flaw in their marriage licence ; and 
while “ perplext in the extreme,” is a dutiful and loving son. 
Even Davus, though he be, as the Duke of Lerma said of Signor 
Gil Blas, somewhat in the picearesque line, commends himself to 
us, not only by his fertility in device, but also by his devotion 
to his young master. 

‘The success of the Andria at the time may raise our opinion of 
a Roman audience. They do not seem to have been impatient for 
the bear and the boxers, ursum et pugiles, during its representation. 
The author hints in his Prologue at some Dennis or Hazlitt who 
was likely to tear him in pieces in next morning’s papers, and 
it is indeed very probable that the protégé of Scipio and 
Lelius may have had enemies more formidable than even writers 
for the press. As the client and friend of the “ virtus Scipiade ” 
and the “mitis sapientia Leli,” Terence would be accounted 
among the adherents of the “ Young Rome” of that day; and 
what indignation the movement party in 167 B.c. was rousing in 
the red-haired and grey-eyed old Uato, and in the aristocracy who 
looked upon literature and pg as servile arts, is known to 
every reader of Roman history. The old Sabine and Latin stock 
of Romans looked on the Greeks as a parcel of knaves, much as in 
the last century many true-born Englishmen used to look upon 
all Frenchmen as coquins and pendards, Long pedigrees and 
complex coats of arms are indeed seldom much pleased with the 
arts and philosophy of “distinguished foreigners.” The Andria, 
however, and ‘lerence’s plays in general, bore the brunt of 
patrician dislike. ‘They were accepted by Cicero, and the age of 
great orators; by Augustus, and the age of great poets; by the 
grammarians and scholiasts who flourished after both eloquence 
and poetry had nearly expired. ‘The verses of Terence, like the 
verses of Shakspeare, passed into the familiar and indeed pro- 
verbial usage of their own and later times, and they have migrated 
with scarcely diminished honours from the theatres of Scaurus and 
Pompeius to their mcdern home in St. Peter’s College. 

We have mentioned the art of Terence in imparting a lively in- 
terest to characters on the stage. This arrangement 
Was incompaliiie with ose modern theatre, and Baron and Sir 
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almost translating his play, may be seen in the following ex 
which we have the less scruple in offering to our readers, ag: the. 
Andrienne may not be always at hand :— ’ 

Guickr1e 4 Curimis, en se jetant & ses pieds, 
“ Permettez-moi, monsieur, d’embrasser vos genoux 
Et de vous demander . . .” 
CurkEmis, l’interrompant et voulant la relever, 
“ Madame, levez-vous.” 
“ Laissez-moi: cet état convient & ma disgrace.” 

CurEmis. 

“ Madame, levez-vons, ou je quitte la place.” 

GLICERIE, se relevant. 

“Tl faut vous ob¢ir, puisque vous le voulez.” 

CurEmis. 
“Ca, de quoi s’agit-il ? Je vous entends, parlez.” 
hésitant. 
“Pamphile, qui doit étre aujourd’hui votre gendre . . ” 
Curimis. 
“Eh bien ?” 
GLICERIE. 
“C’est mon époux.” 
CurEmis. 
“ Que venez-vous m’apprendre ? ” 
Guicknik, tirant de sa poche son contrat de mariuge et le lui présentant, 
“ Tenez, lisez, voila des gages de sa foi.” 
There is a little more of this “excellent fooling” which the readey: 
may be glad to be spared. 

The performers in the Andria have perhaps reason to complain. 

that we devote some space to Terence, and very little to them- 


| 
| 


| 


Richard Steele have vivified Glycerium in their respective comedies 
of the Andrienne and the Conscious Lovers. But little is gained by | 
this seeming advantage. Glicérie is not the better liked for being | 
visible, and Indiana, Ler English representative, is a mixture of | 
insipidity and hysterics, Now inferior Varoz is to Terence, though | 


selves. That the play was well acted no one accustomed to these 
annual performances will doubt—there being apparently attached 
to St. Peter’s College a patent or histrionical succession of good 
speaking and intelligence. The part of Charinus was enacted with 
more than usual energy by Mr. W. J. Dixon. The Simo of Mx, 
C. E. Bickmore was again excellent. Chremes found in Mr. L, 
Shapter a most efficient representative, and the /adies (Mr. E. Bray, 
and Mr. C. F, Maude) well deserved their loud plaudites. Mr, 
I. C. Bovill played Pamphilus with great care, and went through 
his various devices and difficulties with considerable humour, And. 
we must add a word in praise of Mr. E. Wright in Sosia, on 


Appear- | account of his excellent delivery of the few lines assigned to him, 


in that brief-lived character. ‘The grouping and stage-business 
were both carefully managed, and an audience “ frequent and full” 
showed by their frequent applause that neither age had staled, nor 
variety (of modern stage-representations) “ withered,” the attrac- 
tions of the Andria. 

The Prologue and Epilogue will, before we go to press, have 
been circulated over Great Britain, and have given proof that 
neither Attic salt nor Terentian nor Augustan Lytin is extinct in 
these days of material progress and education for the people. The 
Prologue is an exceedingly graceful commemoration of deceased 
worthies, combined with a happy allusion to the present and past 
literary productions of new and “old Westminsters.” 
Epilogue, as usual, deals with the “Cynthias of the minute,” the 
follies that are flying around us, the changes that are fledged or in 
the shell. We confess, however, that some portions of it are 
to our minds less clearly expressed than on former occasions. 
Doubtless the fault, if there be one, lies in ourselves; perhaps the 
recens orta caligo of the atmosphere has infected our intellectual 
vision ; yet more likely that, as years move on, our faculty for 
construing decays. 

Singula de nobis anni predantur euntes. 


However this may be, the Epilogue of 1866 appears to us to be 
modelled rather on Propertian than on Ovidian Latin, and ocea~ 
sionally to be nearer akin to the modest protestation of Davuw 
than to the perspicuity of Gdipus. 


REVIEWS. 


M. TAINE ON ITALIAN ART* 
-_ be a successful talker about art in France requires peculiar’ 
qualifications, of which some of the most important are nega- 
tive. A man who aspires to this position needs a fluent and 
plausible style, and the power of exciting an interest in his sub- 


ject by artificially connecting it with other studies in which the 


public already takes a lively interest. But what he must do1s 
scarcely more accurately prescribed than what he must avoid. 
Above all things, he must not be didactic or technical ; he must 
talk the language of a man of the world, not the jargon of the 
studio ; and, if ever he refers to matters of detail, it must be only 
by way of sees | illustration, and with sobriety. Not a single 
English critic could succeed in Paris. Our best are too earnest, 100 
fond of teaching, too conscious of the: infinite ignorance of their 
audience ; and our bad ones are too prosy and dull. We have not 
the delicate art, which M. Taine so pie-eminently possesses, 0 
avoiding every topic that really needs troublesome explanations, 
and making the hearer believe that he knew a great deal when 


* Philosophie de U Art en Italie, par H. Taine, Legons professées & (Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts, 


Paris: Baillivre. 
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we first took bim in hand, but that, since he has listened to us, he 
sa great deal more. M. Taine writes about art entirely from 
kno vuteide ; there is no evidence that he ever feels artistic sensa- 
i and though he is a professor at the Ecole des Beaux Arts, we 
doubt whether he knows anything of the fine arts by carger 
feeling and experience. No philosopher knows anything of 
religion who has not believed, no theorist can realize the artistic 
vétjon of mind who has not lived and worked in it. It 
- ms to be an impertinence which thinkers cannot avoid, to be- 
os themselves capable of understanding states of feeling beyond 
the possibilities of their own intellectual life. M. Taine takes with 
‘m to the école an ample provision of thought and observation, 
the tendency of his mind is not artistic, but scientific; and if 
i tries to enter into the pursuits of artists, it is because they 
interest him as & section of humanity not yet exhaustively reasoned 
about and classified, and on which some brilliant talk may be 
ible. That thinkers of this class should occasionally write in 
their own Way is not a misfortune for art, but artists cannot be ex- 
ted to like them quite so well as the outside publicmay. There 
Pe othin in such books as this to command the attention of 
painters, eel there is little or nothing which they can apply to 
themselves and incorporate in their daily life and practice. The 
single fact which M. ‘Taine has amplified into a course of lectures 
may be stated in eight words— The artist is the product of his time ; 
=| the moral application which he makes of it to the case of 
living students is that they would do wisely to accept the fact, and 
not expect to rival men who were born under more favourable 
conditions. This is very true, and there is plenty of common sense 
jn it, but it scarcely afforded material for more than a single dis- 
course. Now that the lesson has been thoroughly commented 
and impressed, we begin to wonder whether M. Taine has got 
anything else to say ; for, if not, he has set up in the business of 
art criticism on an alarmingly slender capital. 

The little book before us is, however, one of the brightest in 
the whole range of art literature. Though a mere amplification, 
from beginning to end, of an idea not quite new to thinkers, 
the pages open before us like the successive aspects of a beautiful 
river, and we are carried on like a traveller in a light canoe 
with friendly stream and wind. No more vivid picture of 
the great development of all human greatness and strength, 
except moral greatness and strength, that distinguished the 
Italian Renaissance has ever been given in literature. Mr. 
Browning and Mr. Ruskin have much to the same purpose, but 
the former is too rugged and Northern, and the latter too bigoted 
and austere, as well as too deficient in Pre with animal 

— to speak with ease and freedom of a time which the 
orthern spirit despises for its luxury, and whose license is abhor- 
rent to Christianity. M. Taine isin a better position to describe 
this epoch than any Englishman can be. We may apply M. Taine’s 
theory of the miliew to M. Taine himself. A son of modern Paris, 
highly educated, and long since severed from Christianity, sur- 
rounded by the luxury of a beautiful and artistic city, governed 
bya prince whose mastery in dissimulation is such that, as a 
uzzled financier said of him lately, “‘one cannot even believe the 
contrary of what he says,” and whose accomplishments and am- 
hitions accurately reflect the accomplishments and ambitions of 
an Italian prince of the fifteenth century, M. Taine is nearer to 
oe time than we are, and can delineate it with more striking 
elity. 
What he says of ourselves and our artistic possibilities is not so 
, because he does not see how our condition has really favoured 
a kind of art well worth having, and which has sprung up amongst 
us by the necessary operation of M. Taine’s own law. Turner, 
Landseer, Leslie, and John Leech are purely English products, 
and it would have been more philosophical to treat them in the 
spirit of equal-tempered science rather than with that general con- 
tempt which too often marks the Gallic mind in its appreciations 
«fourown. M. Taine abandons the scientific method altogether 
when he abuses a national art instead of studying it. He has 
compared his method elsewhere to that of a botanist; but what 
botanist treats any plant contemptuously, however strange to 
him? In our view, M. Taine does not so much resemble a true 
botanist as a common gardener, with his traditional division of 
plants into two classes—what he has been taught to call flowers, 
and what he has been taught to call “ weeds.” M. Taine has been 
taught to class English art generally under the latter denomi- 
nation, and so, instead of studying it scientifically, he throws it in 
aheap on the dunghill. There is a good deal of truth, however, 
in our critic’s description of our general absorption in money- 
getting and public business, and the following passages will 
welcome to the enemies of “ Philistinism” :— 


In England a man of the middle class goes very young into a shop or an 

ice; he works ten hours a day, works again at home, and directs 
all the powers of his mind and his body to earn money enough. He 
marries, and has lots of children; he works still harder; competition 
18 severe, the climate rigorous, and his wants great. A gentleman, a 
rich man, a nobleman, scarcely enjoys wider leisure. He is busy, and 
tied by serious duties. Politics absorb everybody's attention. Meetings, 
committees, clubs, newspapers like the Times, which every morning 

ings you a whole volume to read, accounts, statistics, a heavy mass of 
undigested facts to devéur and assimilate; in addition to all that, much 

ligious business, foundations, enterprises, the incessant anxiety to improve 
things public and private, questions of money, of personal weight, of con- 
Science, moral aud utilitarian reasonings—that is the nourishment of the mind. 
Therefore, painting and the other arts which address themselves to the senses 
are thrown over, or fall of themselves into an inferior position. People have 
not the time to pay attention to them; they think about graver and more 
urgent interests ; they concern themselves with art to be in the fashion, but 


art is a simple curiosity, and supplies an interesting study for a few 
amateurs, You may find some patrons who will give money to found gal- 
leries, buy original drawings, establish schools as they would have done for 
anything else, for the propagation of the Gospel, the nursing of foundlin 
the cure of epileptics, And again, these patrons will have in view public 
and social interests; they believe that music softens the populace and 
diminishes Sunday drinking, that the arts of design prepare good workmen 
in stuffs and jewellery. Taste is wanting; the feeling for beautiful forms 
and beautiful colours is here only the fruit of education, an exotic orange 

ainfully cultivated in a hothouse, with much outlay, too often sour or rancid. 
The contemporary English painters are workmen of an exact and narrow 
skill; they will imitate a truss of hay, the fold of a dress, a bit of heather, 
with a dryness and a minuteness that hurts us; the prolonged effort, the 
continued tension of all the physical and moral machine has upset in them 
the equilibrium of sensations and images; they have become insensible to 
the harmony of colours ; they empty on their canvasses pots of parrot-green, 
make trees of zine or sheet-iron, paint the human body with ox-blood. Save 
in the study of the human face and the knowledge of character, their paint- 
ing repels, and their national exhibitions offer to foreigners an assemblage of 
colours as discordant and violent as a charivari. 

M. Taine establishes a useful distinction between the literary 
and artistic intellect, and asserts, what we believe to be true, that 
the modern intellect is far more literary than artistic. In conse- 
quence of our education and of our reflective habits, the primitive 
vision of forms decomposes itself in us to give place to bare ideas 
and well-ordered words—a sort ofalgebra. The habit of the mind 
is now and henceforth pure, reason ; if it comes back to images, it 
is by a violent effort. Owing to this prevalent condition of the 
modern mind, we are not naturally painters. Our heads are full 
of ticketed little pigeon-holes with efinitions in them, and when 
we keep these in order we fancy we understand things. Our 
habits of reading, and our knowledge, have filled our minds with 
abstract signs. We see real forms only by fragments; they do not 
remain with us; vaguely sketched on the inward canvass, they at 
once vanish. If we succeed in retaining them, it is by a terrible 
effort of the will that brings on a feverish and unhealthy condition, 
for it does violence to our common education. On the other hand, 
the great Renaissance artists were men who saw. ’ 

M. Taine does not fail to perceive the artistic utility of caval- 
cades in educating painters and the public. In the great art time 
of Italy cavalcades were frequent, and of a picturesque splendour 
almost inconceivable by us:— 

En effet consid¢rez le costume: quelle différence entre nos pantalons, nos 
redingotes et notre funtbre habit noir, et leurs grandes simarres chamarrées, 
leurs pourpoints de velours et de soie, leurs collerettes de dentelle, leurs 
poignards, leurs épées damasquinées d’arabesques, leurs broderies d'or, leurs 
diamants, leurs toques & plumes. Tout cet étalage de magnificence, qui 
n'est plus aujourd’hui qu’a l’usage des femmes, brillait alors sur le vétement 
des gentilshommes. Remarquez encore les fétes pittoresques qui se donnaient 
dans toutes les villes, les entrées solennelles, les mascarades, les cavalcades, 
qui étaient le plaisir du peuple et des princes. Par exemple Galeazzo Sforza, 
duc de Milan, vient visiter Florence en 1471; il est accompagné de cent 
hommes d’armes, de cing cents hommes d'infanterie, de cinquante laquais & 
pied vétus de soie et de veiours, de deux mille gentilshommes et domestiques 
de suite, de cing cents couples de chiens, et d’un nombre infini de faucons 
Cette excursion lui cofite 200,000 ducats d’or. 

Then several other expensive displays are mentioned ; and later in 
the volume we find a detailed account of the great cavalcade 
where the unfortunate little gilded boy represented the golden 
age. 

OThere can be no doubt that cavalcades, when thoroughly well 
got up, are a better means of conveying picturesque impressions 
than isolated models and draped lay figures ever can be. 
England we are too practical to get up historical cavalcades for 
amusement, and perhaps the rigid lines of division between the 
classes of English society would have a tendency to prevent the 
association of young men of various ranks in so public a masque- 
rade. To any one who knows the present temper of Englishmen— 
their dread of anything that may look like childishness, their 
general indifference to the delights of the eyes, their inveterate 
love of prose—it must be evident that a good historical cavalcade 
is impossible in this country. They still get them up, however, 
in France ; and some provincial towns, especially Auxerre, amuse 
themselves from time to time with spectacles that are all the 
more striking from the suitableness of the architecture in the 
background. There was a great cavalcade of this kind at Nancy, 
when the Empress was there. 

As this external picturesqueness of human life helped the de- 
velopment of the sense of the picturesque, so in another direction 
the trained vigour of the body, necessary in times when every one 
might have to fight for his life, led all men to a familiar acquaint- 
ance with the uses of the limbs, and to some critical knowledge of 
action and attitude. After describing at great length the lawless 
condition of a society in which murder was so common as scarcely 
to excite attention, and whose members fought, when they met, 
like curs in a village street, M. Taine observes :— 

Out of this state of manners and feeling arise several consequences which 
concern painting. In the first place, the men of that time were compelled to 
take an interest in something which we know no longer, because we no longer 
see it or pay attention to it—namely, the body, the muscles, and the different 
attitudes presented by the human figure in motion. For at that time a 
man, however great, was compelled to know how to use the sword and the 
dagger in self-defence ; consequently, without troubling himself about it, he 
fixed in his memory all the forms and attitudes of the body in action and 
combat. 

Another great advantage belonging to the men of that time was, that 
because their life was energetic, and continually exposed to dangers 
from which nothing but personal courage and address could save 
them, their natures had a stronger spring than ours can have—a 
more powerful rebound towards the delights of existence. There 
is no greater enemy of fine art than a ligtless dulness which takes 
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little interest in action, being itself incapable of strenuous action, 
and only shocked and alarmed, not inspirited, by the intensity of 
a passionate and violent life. Only those who have felt by ex- 

erience what grand emotions are can sympathize with and enter 
into the grandeur of the strongest forms of art. In the safe, pro- 
tected life of our time we are far too comfortable and easy to know 
even the depths of our own natures, still less can we sound the far 
deeper natures of passionate and powerful men like the heroes 
whom poets and painters best love to celebrate. A modern 
Parisian 

Rises at eight in the morning, puts on his dressing-gown, takes his 
chocolate, looks over his papers or books, gets a comfortable déjeuner in a 
warm and elegant apartment, walks on the Boulevards, smokes a cigar, reads 
a newspaper at his club, chats about literature, the Bourse, politics, or rail- 
ways. When he comes home again, were it even at one in the morning, he 
knows perfectly well that there are policemen on the Boulevard, and that no 
accident will happen to him. His mind is at ease, and he goes to bed in- 
tending to begin again to-morrow. That is the life of the present day. 
What has this man seen of the human body? He has seen people bathe, a 
grotesque exhibition of imperfections ; perhaps he may have had the curi- 
osity, three or four times in his life, to look at acrobats at a fair. Tights at 
the Opera are his best examples of the nude, As to great passions, to what 
proofs has he been subjected ? His vanity may have been hurt, or he may 
have been anxious about money matters; he has made a bad speculation at 
the Bourse; he has not obtained a place he coveted ; his friends have said 
that he is dull, and he is vexed by the extravagance of his wife or the follies 
of his son. But as to the great passions which endanger his own life and 
the lives of those dear to him, which may cost him his head or throw him 
into a dungeon, bring him to the rack or the executioner, of these he has no 
knowledge. He is too much at ease, too much protected, too much scat- 
tered about in little delicate, pleasant sensations. Except the chance, which 
occurs so seldom, of a polite and ceremonious duel, he knows nothing of 
the inward condition of a man who is going to kill or be killed. 


The contrasting picture of the life of a rich Italian of the Renais- 
sance is too good to be translated, and we give it in the original :— 
Considérez au contraire un de ces grands seigneurs dont je vous parlais 
tout & heure, Oliveretto del Fermo, Alfonse d’Este, César Borgia, Laurent 
de Méidicis, leurs gentilshommes, tous ceux qui sont & la téte des affaires. 
Pour un noble ou un cavalier de la Renaissance, le premier soin c’est de se 
mettre nu le matin, avec son maitre d’armes, un poignard dans une main, 
une épée de l’autre ; on le voit ainsi représenté dans les estampes. <A quoi 
occupera-t-il sa vie, et quel est son principal plaisir? Ce sont les cavalcades, 
les mascarades, les entrées de villes, les pompes mythologiques, les tournois, 
réceptions de souverains, ou il figure & cheval magnifiquement vétu, étalant 
ses dentelles, son justaucorps de velours, ses broderies d'or, fier de sa belle 
prestance et de la vigoureuse attitude par laquelle, avec ses compagnons, 
il releve la dignité de son prince. Quand il sort dans la journee, il a le 
plus souvent sous son pourpoint une cotte de mailles complete ; il faut bien 
wil se mette a l’abri des coups de poignard et des coups d’épée qui peuvent 
Vatteindre au coin d’une rue. Méme dans son palais, il n’est pas tranquille ; 
les Gnormes encoignures de pierre, les fenétres grillées d’épais barreaux, la 
solidité de toute la structure, indiquent qu'une maison comme une cuirasse 
doit défendre son maitre contre les coups de main. Un parcil homme, 
lorsqwil est bien verrouillé chez lui, et qu'il se trouve en face d’une belle 
figure de courtisane ou de vierge, devant un Hercule, un Pére ¢éternel 
grandement drapé ou vigoureusement musclé, est plus capable qu'un 
moderne de comprendre leur beauté et leur perfection corporelle. Il sentira, 
sans ¢ducation d’atelier, par une sympathie involontaire, les nudités hé¢ro- 
iques et les musculatures terribles de Michelange, la santé, la placidité, le 
regard simple d’une madone de Raphaél, la vitalité hardie et naturelle d’un 
bronze de Donatello, l'attitude contournée, ¢trangement séduisante, d’une 
figure de Vinci, la superbe volupté animale, le mouvement impétueux, la 
force et la joie athl¢tique des personnages de Giorgione et du Titien. 
This theory of M. Taine’s is, as we have said, by no means new; 
but it is well that it should be stated afresh from time to time, if 
only to save unthinking artists from the folly of vainly aspiring to 
rival any former art on its own ground. M. Taine, however, 
might have stated the facts in a manner less discouraging to his 
contemporaries. The modern life of England and France is not 
conducive to success in what is narrowly called “high art,” but it 
has produced much art of its own, which is of sterling value in its 
own way. The best artists of our time are its most genuine pro- 
duct—those who have least relied upon tradition, and given them- 
selves up frankly to the illustration of what is best in our present 
tasics and predilections, In our English art—which M.Taine, with 
a narrowness unworthy of a true critic,condemns in the mass for the 
errors of a small section of our painters—may be found a result or 
fruit of our national life not less vigorous and truly our own than 
our great ships and bridges. Our love of travel has its representa- 
tive artist in David Roberts, our love of sport in Landseer, our 
naval and military genius in Maclise, our religion in Holman Hunt. 
These men are true products of our country and time, and a philo- 
sophy of art larger and more intelligent than that of M. Taine will 
consider them not less worthy of its respectful study than the more 
famous men of the Renaissance, 


POLITICAL, RELIGIOUS, AND LOVE POEMS.* 


a works printed by the Early English Text Society are, if 
we mistake not, designed to be’“ published ” in the strict and 
usual sense of the word. ‘The title-page says as much. They are 
“ published for the Early English Text Society by Triibner and 
Co.” &c. The present volume, for instance, may be bought by any 
one, whether member of the Society or not, for seven shillings and 
sixpence. This being so, we must really warn Mr. Furnivall that 
the sort of garrulity and small jocularity with which he amuses 
himself in his preface is altogether out of place in any writing 
which is meant to take its chance in the wide world. Mr. 
Furnivall tells us, “there is a kind of comfort in narrating one’s 
little troubles.” So undoubtedly there is; and no one will grudge 


* Political, Religious, and Love Poems, Fdited by Frederick J. Furnivall, 
M.A. London: Tribner & Co, 1866, 


Mr. Furnivall the enjoyment of that comfort am : 
friends.” But “in the throng,” as Tate and Brady Bayern 
hold that such confidences are out of place. We ourselver fe 
urnivall’s little troubles 
We do not care to hear how some other member of the Society 


body should be expected to pay the most infinitesimal f yay 
seven shillings and sixpence to * told any such uabaaall oa 


I am sorry that the way in which the text of one of these Pooms is her 
printed, has led one learned and much-esteemed friend—who (unluckil for 
us) devotes his spare energy to d ing the Committee in genera] pa he 


in particular, instead of editing texts for us all—into calling this volume 
Admitting that beings of the species “ gruntare, grunnitoy” aed 


pig-stye. 
find space for the exercise of their calling within the leaves of 

believe, &c. the book, 
These little familiar squibs are all very well among a set of inti. 
mate friends, any one of whom is entitled to poke any other under 
the ribs; but they are offensive in a volume introduced by a grave 
firm to the general public. The following confession again is more 
serious :— 

Of the pieces now issued some have been printed elsewhere, and of 

perhaps better texts exist ; but the time that it takes to ascertain whether 
a poem has been printed or not, which is the best MS. of it, in what points 
the versions differ, &c. &c., is so great, that after some experience I find the 
shortest way for a man much engaged in other work, but wishing to give 
some time to the Society, is to make himself a foolometer and book- 
ometer for the majority of his fellow-members, and print whatever he either 
does not know, or cannot get at easily, leaving others with more leisure to 
print the best texts. He wants some text, and that at once. This will ex. 
plain why Lydgate’s Hors, Shepe, § Gosse, for instance, appears here, The 
title has been worrying me for years, but till the revise of the present version 
reached me, I had never found or made a spare half-hour at the Museum to 
take the Roxburghe Club reprint out and read it. Now some fresh hundreds 
of people as well as myself have a troubleless opportunity of knowing what 
the poem says, though in the late Lambeth MS. it has lost its head and tail, 
and many readings are bad. La Belle Dame sanz Mercy may be in the 
same condition, but it is given for lovers ef Keats, who are not the owners 
of black-letter Chaucers. 


Nor is the matter at all mended by putting in a note:— 


This excuse is not intended as a justification for an Editor to take no 

trouble about his work. It only asks that he may be allowed to judge how 
the trouble he can, and must, take, can be best applied. 
We have nothing to do with Mr. Furnivall’s engagements or 
wishes, or with any bad jokes which he may like to make at the 
meetings of the Karly English Text Society. But we deny the 
right of any man to chatter in public about “ foolometers and 
book-possessor-ometers’’-—Sydney Smith’s originally not very 
good joke being improved to a boundless amount of badness—and 
we greatly doubt his right to print a bad text because he is in too 
great a hurry to find out whether a better can be had. As far as 
we can understand the funny talk about the “ grunnitor” and the 
“ pig-stye,” it means that Mr. Furnivall has, in a part of this 
volume, printed a good and a bad text side by side, a process 
which may be a thoroughly legitimate and useful one. But this 
is quite another thing from printing anything which comes to 
hand, without any effort to find out whether it has been printed 
or not, or whether any better manuscripts are to be found. We 
may sympathize with the clergyman whose stock of thought is 
used up, and who is still called on to preach his two sermons 
week. We may sympathize with. the barrister who has to defend 
a cause though he knows that both law and fact are against him. 
Each of them is placed in the painful position of being obliged to 
say something, though he has really nothing tosay. But wecanpot 
understand that Mr. Furnivall can really be placed in the position 
of having to print something, whether he has anything to print or 
not. He reminds us of the academical dignitary who was said to 
be so anxious to carry his point that he did not care what point 
he carried. So Mr. Furnivall seems to be so anxious to print 
poems that he does not care what poems he prints. This is hardly 
the frame of mind in which a man should sit down to edit Early 
English Texts. 

We are however bound to say that, but for Mr. Furnivall’s 
ingenuous zeal in erying stinking fish, we should never have found 
all this out. We do not think his book nearly so bad as he 
seems to think it himself. We convict him, not on any extrinsic 
evidence, but on his own confession. The book is certainly a queer 
medley, and we should have been glad of something more like 
order, and a little more of explanation here and there. But, in the 

sort of way in which these works concern us, we are well satisfied 
enough. ‘These writings interest us as examples of the language, 
perhaps still more as examples of the manners and the religious 
and general feelings, of the times to which they belong. For 
these purposes a bad text may often serve as well as a good one. 
At any rate, the critic who looks at them with this kind of object 
will not often stop to think whether the text be good or 
Perhaps, in saying this, we may seem to be, like Mr. Furnivall, 
avowing ourselves to be careless persons, Not at all. An author 
or editor should be armed at all points; he should leave nothing 
uncared for which in any way concerns any part of his = 
But his readers may very fairly look at what he sets before them 
from quite different aspects. It may be quite lawful for A to care 
only for this part and for B to care only for that. But the author 
or editor should care for both equally. 

The Religious Poems are by far the most important part of 

the contents of the volume. They curiously set forth both the 
best and the worst side of medieval religion. ‘There is a long poem 


on the Stations of Rome, which is, as Mr. Furnivall says, nothing 
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: t.a puff of the spiritual advantages to be gained in 
inthe other places in Rome—so days 
the ch here, so many more days there—and of the vast superiority 
poe as a place of pilgrimage over Compostella, Jerusalem, or 
ere Now the general notion of religious pilgrimage is one 
rah way noble and elevating; but its abuse seems at once to 
Dee the votary into the most abject superstitions. In this poem | 
fee le thing is drawn out with arithmetical exactness, showing | 
oe rosie number of days of pardon attached to each act of 
por am devotion. The rival establishments are throughout 
Ther ys xiiij powsand gere, & lentones ber-to, 
And pe brydde part of by penauns vn-do. 
And jyf bou be ere alle pe jer 
Eche a day yn pat mynster, 
Thow shalt have as moche pardon 
As pou to seynt lame wolde gon. 
This is at St. Paul’s without the Walls. Presently we get to | 
gt, Jobn Lateran, with the whole legend of Constantine and 
Silvester. Then we are told— 

Hit were no nede to no mon yn crystyante 

To passe yn to pe holy lond ouur pe see, 

To ierusulem nor to seynte kateryne, 

To brynge sowles out of pyne ; 

For ber ys pardon with-owten ende ; 

Welle his hym pat pydur may wende! 

. Furnivall’s marginal comment is, “ Therefore there is no need 
- yg Holy Land or Jerusalem.” He seems to miss the 
force of “ seynte keteryne”—no doubt St. Katharine on Mount 

‘nai, mentioned along with Jerusalem as an alternative point 
within the Holy Land. 

There is one very strange statement in the account of the chapel 
of Seala Coeli:— 

Who-so singep masse yn bat chapelle 
For any frend (.) he losep hym fro helle, 
He may hym brynge porow purgatory, y-wys 
Into pe blys of paradys. 
Mr. Rosetti, whom we have to thank for an elaborate commentary 
on this poem, remarks most truly that the assertion is a most 
ing one, as the power to release souls from hell was never 
claimed by any Pope. Yet it is hard, without resorting to some 
yery forced construction, to give the words any other meaning. 
But Mr. Furnivall clearly misconceives the meaning of another 
the Trentall of St. Gregory, where there is nothing about 
bat only about “bringing souls out of pain,” that is, out of 
purgatory, St. Gregory's mother, released by his masses, is made 


say, 
I was wordy payne yn helle, 

but she does not say that she was actually there. “ Hell,” 
throughout these poems, must always be taken in the sense of 
Gebenna, not in the vaguer and milder sense of Hades. Indeed 
this latter sense can hardly exist—as, indeed, the doctrine which 
it implies can hardly exist to any important extent—alongside the 
full-grown doctrine of purgatory. 

On the other hand, some of the 
Christ, exhibit the most favourable side of medisval devotion. 
Even the Complaint of the Virgin, Quia amore langueo, is a piece 


away wholly unmoved :— 
My sone was outlawid for pi synne, 
His body was beten for pi trespase, 
Zit prickip it myn herte pat so nyj my kynne 
bat so schulde be disesid, a sone, a-las ! 
Mi sone is pi fader, his moder y was, 
He soukide my pappis ; he loued pee so, 
He is deed for pee ; myn herte bou has, 
Quia amore langueo. 
My sone deede for pi Joue, 
His herte was persid with a spere 
To bringe pi soule to heuene aboue, 
For pi lowe so diede he here. 
perfor pou must be to me moost dere, 
Siben my sone loued pee so ; 
ou praiest to me neuere but y bee here, 
Quia amore langueo. 
There is a depth and fervour of devotion in these pieces which 
would do honour to any age. Only perhaps the intensity with 
which they dwell on the physical sufferings of the Saviour is per- 
not quite in accordance with modern feeling. So again the 
story of two Squires of Falmouth—two brothers, of whom 
the tone was dampnyd for breking of hys wedlok, the tother 
was savyd ”—preaches a good healthy morality. There is no trace 
of any exaggerated notions about virgiwity ; the opposition through- 
out is between fornication and lawful marriage. Here again we 
get the physical torments of the offending brother enlarged upon, 
hough the victim is perfectly penitent, and shows no sort of evil 
tion. This characteristic comes up constantly in many parts 
A curious doctrine turns up which we do not re- 
member to have seen elsewhere. The son of the bad squire, a 
he sees his father in torment und his uncle in bliss, and is told 
his father not to pray or 10 say masses for him, because they 
In the same poem, at least in its 


gue, we find an idea which in some other mediawval poems is 


Ss make his pains worse. 
Worked 0 


poems, as the Complaint of |. 


And be-seke pou heuen kynge 

To saue pe on pat dredfull dey 

That euery man schall gyfle rekenyng 5 

For per no lords schall for be praye, 

Ne Justys, nober no mane of lawe ; 

Ther charter help-ys pe not pat dey. 
This is the same as the Latin poem quoted by Dean Milman 
(vi 504)-— 
Hic non erit licitam quicquam allegare, 
Neque jus rejicere, neque replicare, 
Nec ad apostolicam sedem appellare, 
Reus hic damnabitur, nec dicetur quare. 

Tunc non erit aliquis locus hic digestis, 
Idem erit Deus hic judex, auctor, testis. 


The political oe are of the fifteenth century, strongly Yorkist 
and ex a ward the Fourth to the conquest of France and 
of Spain. Another triumphs over the death of the Duke of 


Suffolk, by the name of Jack Napes. Then there is a strange 
“ Satirical Proclamation ” in prose coming from the 

Kyng of alle kynges. Lord of alle lordes. Souden of alle Surry. Em- 
perour of Babilon. Steward of Helle. Porter of Paradise. Constable of 
TIerusalem, Lord of Certoffis, pat is to say. lord of pe parties of be world. 
Cosyn to youre crist. pat was nailed on pe rode, 


He was a Christian and turned Saracen. He sends greeting to 
“ Henry kynge of England, pe frenshe womman sone,” promisi 
him, if he will ti daughter, to do divers things for him a 
to make him Emperor of 37 Christian Kings, some of whom are 
hard to identify :— 
pat is, Anglond. Fraunce, Irland. Scotland. Denmark. norwey. portu- 
gale. Cicile. Sipres. Spayn. Swhen. Castel. Orsorial-beme. hungry. 
Magon. Naples. Oschresy. 
The date is 1416. Mr. Furnivall gets ther divers opinions 
about this odd production, among others from Mr. G. E. Adams 
who is rather amusing. The difficulty is the date, as in 1416 
Henry the Fifth was king, who was not a Frenchwoman’s son. 
Mr. Adams thinks it is a satire on René the titular King of 
Jerusalem, and goes on :— 
In 1425 John Palwologus II. was Emperor of the East, till 1448. What 
sort of man was he? He had probably many titles and (titular) kingdoms, 
and little else. I have not time to pursue him, liking René better. 
This light-of-nature way of looking for a person in search of whom 
he need have gone no further than his Gibbon is funny enough, 
but Mr. Furnivall is almost funnier when he adds in a note :— 
Constantinople was taken 29th May, " Mahomet IL. and Constan- 
tine (Palsologus) with, 4 the Eastern Empire.— 
Haydn's Dict. of Dates. 
Fancy going to Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates for the Fall of Con- 
stantinople ! 
There are several very strange things in the book. Perhaps 
the mating of all is the last stanza of a Hymn to the Virgin to 
preserve King Henry :— 
Heyle virgyn mary surmountyng clere tytan ! 
Syttyng in hevyn most triumphantly ! 

eyle blasyng starre withowte peere! 
I beseche the as thou art moder of mercy, 
To preserue nobyl kyng herry 


And alle hys holy realme, 
As thou bare Jubyter In bethleem. 


A MILITARY-CLERICAL CAREER.* 


proper title of this book would have been the words 
“ Reminiscences of Careers,” which 
on the title-page, but do not head it. e need searcel 
on thes such a title would have been attractive. The oxther 
carried one of. the colours of the 52nd Regiment at Waterloo. 
He was afterwards of Queen's College, Cambridge; and is now 
incumbent of Holbrooke, Derbyshire, and Rural n. Perhaps 
the career of Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, which was military and 
clerical at the same time, would have been more interesting if he 
had written about it; and certainly it must have been beneficial 
to the episcopal muscles to lay down the pastoral staff occasionally 
and take up the mace—to break heads, by way of exercise and 
breathing, in the intervals of the business of saving souls. But 
modern ideas require that the military career should finish before 
the clerical career begins; although Mr. Leeke seems to think it 
roper to march to battle against sin under the colours of the 52nd 
Ravaunt, or, in other words, to publish what professes to be a 
military memoir, but principally consists of the meditations of an 
evangelical clergyman. If we were to borrow for a moment the 
language which is sometimes used in pulpits, we might say that 
we went forth to view the field of Waterloo, and found ourselves 
involved in the great battle of Armageddon. 

There is a story of an old lady who procured for family edifi- 
cation Borrow’s Lible in Spain, and, after causing portions of it to 
be read on several Sunday evenings as a substitute for sermons, 
discontinued it for the reason that there did not seem to be much 
in it about the Bible. Mr. Leeke has committed a harmless 
deception of an opposite character, by means of which persons who 


* The History of Lord Seaton’s Regiment at Waterloo. To which are 
added many of the Author's Reminiscences of his Military and Clerical 
Careers. Ly the Rev. William Leeke, M.A., of Queen's College, Cambridge ; 
lncumbent of Holbrooke, Derbyshire, and Rural Dean ; who carried the sand 
Regimental Colour at Waterloo, 2 vols. London: Hatchard & Co, 1366. 
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only expected to see justice done to the services of the 52nd Regi- 
ment may find themselves awakened and convinced in an unlooked- 
for and highly salutary manner. The author tells us that his first 
idea was only to write about his old regiment at Waterloo, but he 
found the work took up more of his time than he was justified in 
iving to it, unless he could hope to make it, not only interesting, 
But o useful in a religious point of view. There are, he says, three 
subjects which have occupied most of his attention for more than 
thirty years. They are—the obligation of the Christian Sabbath, 
the wickedness of pluralities, and the impropriety of requiring 
Protestant soldiers of the British army to attend “the idolatrous 
ceremonies” of the Roman Catholic and Greek Churches. “ It 
was natural in such a work as this” to devote some chapters to 
these subjects, just as it is natural to Dr. Mary Walker to work 
round from any starting-point whatever to the all-absorbing 
topic of Bloomerism. But perhaps, if the editor of a newspaper 
or magazine were to request one of his staff to write for him 
an article, say upon turret-ships, and the writer were to go in 
for saving his readers’ souls, the editor would say that that con- 
tributor’s mode of doing his work was much too natural to suit his 
purposes. It would be harsh to impute to the officer who carried 
through the battle of Waterloo the staff and tattered fragments 
of silk which the 52nd Regiment brought from the Peninsula, 
that he is now marching under false colours; but we cannot help 
saying that the book before us scarcely keeps faith with the reader. 
If one opens a jar which has been supposed to contain sherry, it is 
disappointing to find it filled with tracts, although oy may be of 
the most “seasonable” character. But while we complain of being 
deluded by the title and the red, black, and gold binding of this 
book, we must admit that the author wrote it in perfect simplicity 
of intention. He was never very wise, nor, even after he had gra- 
duated at Cambridge, very learned ; but he was a gallant soldier in 
his youth, and he is an earnest, pious, but rather narrow-minded 
clergyman in mature years. It was his good fortune, after only 
five weeks’ service in the British army, to be present, and escape 
unwounded, throughout its most gloriousday; and although we 
have had nearly enough of descriptions of the battle of Waterloo, 
the impressions of a youthful ensign may still be read with in- 
terest. Mr. Lecke ae for a friend and relative Colonel Colborne, 
afterwards Lord Seaton, who then commanded the 52nd, and by 
his advice he joined the regiment as a volunteer, while waiting for 
the purchase of his commission to be completed. He went to 
Dover to embark for Ostend, and while waiting for the packet he 
played at billiards with some officers of the g5th. If Mr. Leeke 
was rather a good player at this game in his youth, he has been 
a forcible writer against it in his old age. For his opinions on the 
immense evils of allowing young persons to learn and play at 
games of chance, see Appendix, No.3. There are divines of Mr. 
Leeke’s school who have opinions on the immense evils of allowing 
young persons to learn to dance, and yet if Mr. Leeke had not gone 
at sixteen to a ball, where he met an officer returned from Spain, 
he might never have been inspired with that martial enthusiasm 
which carried him to Waterloo, although his mother prayed him 
to remain at home. Two days before the battle he had asked 
leave to go to Brussels, and Colonel Colborne, although he gave 
leave, hinted that he had better not take it. He was lucky in 
yielding to this hint, for two officers who went to Brussels could 
not find their way back to the regiment until too late, and thus 
there remained to them the mortifying reflection that they had 
missed the battle of Waterloo for the sake of. a day’s pleasure. 
The men marched on June 17th, under the heavy weight of 120 
rounds of ammunition, and “ this was a wise precaution,” which 
contributed much to the efficiency of the regiment, and thereby 
to the victory of the next day. ‘The night before the battle was 
very wet, and the condition of the troops was very miserable, 
but it is probable that the loss of the Allies would have 
been much heavier next day if the effect of shot and shell 
had not been diminished by the softness of the ground. ‘The 
author carried the regimental colour of his corps, which was 
attached to the right wing. The King’s colour was carried 
by Ensign Nettles, who was killed about seven o'clock in the 
evening. By accident the colour was left under his body on 
the ground, and was not recovered until next day. The battle 
began about twelve o’clock. During the early part of it the regi- 
ment was lying down in reserve, in rear Of the right of the British 
line, and screened from fire by the rising ground in front of it. In 
the afternoon it advanced over the crest of the position towards 
Hougomont, and from half-past four to seven o'clock underwent a 
tremendous cannonade, being then in two squares. The only inter- 
ruption to the firing was when the French cavalry charged the 
squares, “so that the charges of cavalry were a great relief to us 
all.” The French cuirassiers did not charge the front of the 
square in which the author was, but passed by the flanks to the 
rear, and thus, receiving the fire of all the four faces, proceeded up 
the crest of the British position. They then reformed, and came 
down the slope again in the same way, and again avoiding to 
charge home upon the face of the square, as they could scarcely 
hope to penetrate. An officer of the 52nd afterwards met an 
officer who had served in this body of cuirassiers, and was told 
by him that when he observed, after one charge and before 
another, that the English soldiers had ordered their arms and were 
standing at ease, he said, “See how coolly those fellows take 
it. That must be one of the old Spanish regiments.” About 
seven o’clock the squares were ordered to retire up and over the 
position, and it was a pleasant relief to find oneself out of fire on 
the reverse slope. In this movement Ensign Nettles was killed. 


The regiment now formed in line four deep, the . 
being in the front line, and the left wing having aeayts 
on it. In this formation it made the movement which, ; 
the author’s opinion, decided the battle of Waterloo, 
regiment had gone into action upwards of 1,000 strong 
even in its advanced position, it had been—as may be _* 
other accounts of the battle—so judiciously placed ly eunie 
mander that it had suffered less than might been ex 
The men had their reserve of ammunition in their knapeatin a 
they were handled by one who knew his business well. Thy 
advance of the Imperial Guard was now preparing. About eight 
o’clock the Duke of Wellington came an spoke to Sir John 
Colborne. The right centre of the British position was held by 
brigade of Guards, under General Maitland. Next to them As 
the right, was a battalion of the 95th Rifles, then the 52nd, and 
then the 71st. These three regiments formed the brigade of 
General Adam. The Imperial Guard advanced in two 
columns, one behind the other, directly against the point of the 
position held by the British Guards, Hereupon the 52nd Regi- 
ment moved straight to its own front until the left of the regi. 
ment was in line with the leading battalion of the Imperial G 
and about 200 yards from it. It then began to mark time 
the men touched in to their left. The word was now given, 
“ Right shoulders forward!” and when this movement was com. 
pleted the British rest line became parallel to the left flank 
of the leading column of the French Guard. The regiment 
opened fire upon the enemy without halting. The men 
then partly halted to load, whilst those in rear slipped round them 
in a sort of skirmishing order, though they maintained a com 
line. “As we closed towards the French Guard they did not 
wait for our charge, but the leading column at first somewhat 
receded from us, and then broke and fled.” The battle of Waterloo 
was gained. 

We must not omit to add, that shortly after the French Guard 
a way, Ensign Leeke first thought of what would become of 

is soul if he should be killed, and he quieted himself by believing 
that faith would save him. The Rev. Mr. Leeke is now able to 
see that the faith of his youth could not be a saving knowledge, 
because for several years afterwards he led “ a careless and sinful 
life.” These few lines about the safety of Ensign Leeke’s soul 
are oddly interpolated in the midst of many pages devoted to the 
honour and glory of the 52nd Regiment. It appears, how- 
ever, that next to promoting Sabbath observance, and abati 
pluralities and Romanism, the author desires to claim for his o 
regiment the credit which has been given to Maitland’s brigade of 
Guards. He says that the head of the column of the Imperial 
Guard never came within 300 yards of the position in which the 
British Guards were placed, and that it was his own regiment, and 
not the Guards, which drove them off. We do not know whether 
the Guards will be content to leave this matter where Mr. Leeke has 
placed it; but if a controversy should arise, we are unable to conjec- 
ture how it will be possible to carry it on for the profit of anybody's 
soul. It is a pity that this author should have any scruple at 
writing as he feels about his military career. We like. him best 
in those moments, which he will probably deplore as wasted, 
when he forgets for an instant his religious responsibility and 
becomes again a simple soldier. “A line on the flank of a 
column exhibits in the highest degree the triumph of skill over 
numbers. 
destruction.” For once he does not think it necessary to add 
that the souls of many heroes are sent to Hades. The author not 
only claims for his own regiment the highest honour of Waterloo, 
but he objects generally to the privileges enjoyed by the Guards 
over the Line. He was writing with commendable vigour on his 
own and his comrades’ grievances—for he has a grievance as well 
as a soul—when one of his family interrupted him by coming to 
have an accustomed reading of Scripture and prayer, and in the 
reading were the words, “ Lift not up your horn on high and 
speak not with a stiff neck, for promotion cometh,” &e., which 
he considered appropriate to the subject. Seeing, however, that a 
horn is the badge of his old regiment and adorns the cover of his 
own book, we should think that the first part of the Scriptural 
admonition applies rather to the Line than to the Guards. The 
second part, in the days of rigid stocks, might have been applied to 
the whole British army. From whatever quarter promotion 
comes, the author has Jong since regarded its non-coming with 
pious resignation—a frame of mind which, however, is not incom- 
patible with writing occasionally to the Times. : 

When the regiment halted at Rossomme, and the Prussian 
troops who were to take up the pursuit of the routed French 
marched past it on the road to Charleroi, a Prussian officer em- 
braced the colour of the 52nd, to express his admiration for the 
British army. Then the bearer of that colour lay down, unhurt 
by shot or shell, and slept soundly and sweetly, while his comrade 
who had borne the other colour was stretched dead upon the crest 
of the position from which his regiment had begun its irresistible 
advance. Itwas “the proudest moment” of Mr. Leeke’slife when he 
rode down the Champs Elysées bearing that same colour in trium bh 
into the capital of France. We must add to the account of the 
good luck of this most fortunate young man, that he alone of all 
the officers of his regiment got compensation for his baggage, which 
was plundered by runaways or peasants between Waterloo and 
Brussels. Let us hope that it will not be “imputed ” to him if, in 
the intervals of clerical duty, he still thinks with pride of his 
brilliant military career. The occupation of France furnished our 
author with much matter for observation and reflection, and in 
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F was led to suggest a plan by which the pleasure of 
cone Rag be enjoyed without sin. He discusses every 
ject at portentous length, and if he preaches in proportion to 
ies vriting the parishioners of Holbrooke must have a weary 
+l of it, and may be pardoned if their thoughts sometimes 
wander to worldly matters when he is in the pulpit. 

The Duke of ellington said, soon after the battle of Waterloo, 
that so much had been written about it as to lead the world to 
su that the British army had never fought a battle before. 
It would have been pleasant to hear the Duke’s sentiments upon 

rusing one more narrative of his great exploit treated in combi- 
nation with the spiritual experiences of Ensign Leeke. A merci- 
fal Providence ordained that the ensign’s letter to his mother, 
in which he described the battle, should e lost, and that he should 
not begin to keep journal until four years after entering the 
army. We comfort ourselves under the burden of two volumes 
by the remembrance that they might easily have been four. The 

uality of the work cannot be better indicated than by some 

dozen words which we find in it. The author spent an 
evening with two little girls, and next morning they said of him 
—‘ He talked so sensibly, just like mamma.” 


BIOGRAPHY OF SHAKSPEARE.* 
Iv. 

KSPEARIAN Biography, as a regular narrative, com- 
Py stone with the Life of the poet “ Rowe. The first 
‘Jorim on record to Shakspeare’s native town—the first, at least, 
who went thither in quest of biographical information—was 
Thomas Betterton, the actor. A second memorable visitor was 
Joshua Barnes, forgotten as an historian, but still faintly 
recollected as an editor of Homer and Euripides. Of this 
Joshua, Bentley was wont to say that he knew as much of 
Greek as an Athenian blacksmith might have done—a remark 
which, duly weighed, is rather a compliment than a censure, 
since it is not impossible for an Athenian blacksmith who had 
seen the Antigone performed, had laughed at the Birds, or heard 
Demosthenes speak, to have known as much Greek as the 
truculent and litigious master of Trinity College. Betterton 
making his visit some years before 1709, is said to have furnished 
Rowe with most of the materials for his Life of Shakspeare ; and 
either to confirm, confute, or enlarge that meagre narrative, has 
been the task of biographers ever since. 

There is more than one point connected with these early visits 
to Stratford worthy of note. They mark an awakening curiosity 
about Shakspeare as a man, and also an advance in the estimation 
of the actor's calling. There is abundant evidence in all the 
“Lives” before us that, so far as regarded his plays, Shakspeare 
was, in popular favour, the foremost man of all his time. Yet there 
is an astonishing dearth of information about their author's life, 
habits, and conversation. The epithet—almost an “ epitheton con- 
stans ”"—of “ gentle,” bestowed on him, vouches for equanimity on 
apar with that of Sophocles—eirodog piv ividd’, ixet; the 
early envy which he aroused appears in such terms as “ the only 
Shakescene in a country” ; and the position which he held among 
his contemporaries is attested by the commendatory and mortuary 
tributes in verse that were showered upon himself or his memory. 
These, however, are not such facts as biographers require for their 
staple. Again, the fame which Shakspeare acquired led to a desire 
for knowledge of his contemporaries also. What manner of men 
were they among whom he towered? This, indeed, was a tardily- 
awakened curiosity. During the whole of the sixteenth century, 
and late into the seventeenth, dramatic biography can scarcely be 
said to have existed. The players passed for a kind of pariahs, and 

-writers were, with few exceptions, in no good repute. Even 

im lands where Puritans were treated like traitors or wizards, 
players were scowled upon by the Church and denied the last 
consolations of religion. It was all that Louis the Fourteenth 
could do to get Moliére quietly inurned in sacred ground. But in 
Britain—where Puritans, after a probationary period of branding, 
scourging, fines, gaols, and other theological medicine, were 
suffered not only to live, but to flourish—the estate of the player 
was even worse. If allowed to be buried decently, he’ was not 
permitted to live in peace—at least, if sermons and a bad name 
ever seriously affect the peace of sinners. ‘To be curious about the 
lives of such evil-livers was to display an unholy sympathy with 
a sons. Social position players had none in the reign of 
zabeth ; and if the Stuarts showed them more kindness, it was 
use the Stuarts were an ungodly race, sharing with these sons 


* The Works of William Shakespeare. The Text revised by the Rev. 
ASnanter Dyce. 8 vols. Second Edition. London: Chapman & Hall. 
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¢ Works of William Shakespeare. Edited by William George Clarke, 
MA. &c., and William Aldis Wright, M.A. Vols, VII. and VILL. London 
and Cambridge: Macmillan & Co. 1865-6. 
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m: Little, Brown, & Co. 1865. 
wit Life and Genius of William Shakespeare, §c. By Richard Grant 
Little, Brown, & Co. 18 5. 
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don: Maxwell & Co, 1865. 
The Life and Genius of Shakespeare. By Thomas Kenney. London: 
gemans & Co. 1864. 
Essays on the Life and Biography of Shakespeare. By William Watkiss 


of Belial in their zest for the pleasures of the world. It would 
seem that the journey to Stratford was not considered by the 
actor’s friends much to Betterton’s credit. Bowman, an actor of 
more than pag A nd standing in the London theatres, and who 
performed in Fielding’s as well as Cibber’s comedies, lived on 
terms of intimacy with Betterton, and married his ward. Bow- 
man may therefore be presumed to have been chary of his friend’s 
good name, and he was always unwilling to admit that his wife's 
guardian had ever made such a pilgrimage. The general desiro 
of knowledge on the subject of Shakspeare’s life proves a rise 
in the public estimation of the players and their providers; 
and the poet’s shrine has become, though less rich, scarcely 
less famous, than that of St. Thomas of Canterbury. Unfor- 
tunately, the homage to St. William of Stratford came too late 
to throw much light upon his private life and conversation. 
Canonised by his pen, he will always remain to a considerable 
degree indistinct to, us as actor, manager, and owner of lands and 


goods. 

But long before the date of either Betterton or Barnes’s pious 
journey to Stratford, a great change had come over the relative 
— of both players and Puritans, The borders of the one 

ad been straitened, the borders of the other had been enlarged. 
Earnest and religious men had fallen upon evil days and tongues 
and yet more evil laws. The Bedford tinker was in Baxter 
and Bates were bullied by Judge Jeffreys; the pillory was in full 
work again; the plantations were recruited with stiff-necked 
preachers, the Treasury enriched with the fines of recusants. Yet, 
if it fared ill with the saints, a good time had come for those 
whom they regarded as the worst of sinners. In Betterton the 
at actor first received the homage due to himself and his art. 
harles II. and his brother, the royal sisters Mary and Anne, sent 
him assurances of their admiration; even the grave and much 
occupied William of Nassau admitted him to a private audience. 
The day was not far distant on which “ poor Narcissa ”—Mrs. Old- 
field—would lie in state in the Jerusalem Chamber. Inquiries for 
Shakspeare were now in season, and Lives of the Players were 
among the most vendible wares on the bookstalls of Little Britain. 

Rowe’s Life, thanks to Shakspeare’s dealings with notaries 
and scriveners, bonds, quittances, leases and conveyances, lias 
been supplemented from quarters-where his earliest biographer 
never thought of looking for information. Thanks also to bio- 
graphers more critical than Rowe, his record has been stripped of 
much dubious and some palpably false plumage. It will hardly be 
expected from us to enter upon the particular merits of the Lives 
of Shakspeare enumerated at the foot of the present article. 
Doubtless the last jubilee os has been in some degree a cause 
for such profusion of records. On such an occasion it was natural 
for much biographical myrrh and incense to be offered. The tri- 
bute removes at least one reproach cast by German writers in our 
teeth. We may not, as they sometimes allege, understand Shak- 
speare, but they can no longer pretend that we neglect him. 

Of recent biographies of Shakspeare, those of Mr. Dyce and 
Mr. Bohn are the opposite poles. ‘The former presents the sifting 
and winnowing of the heap of anecdotes accumulated since the 
Restoration ; the latter, the heap itself. Each of these Lives 
has its purpose. Mr. Bohn represents biographers who, like Dv. 
Nathan Drake, thought that no stories connected with the poet 
were too trivial for record, although indeed Mr. Bohn does not con- 
ceal his doubts of the character of many of them. Mr. Dyce, ou 
the other hand, is the representative of those who, sharing in the 
almost destructive scepticism of Steevens, yet admit that we know 
more of Shakspeare than the bare facts of his birth, marriage, pro- 
fession, and death. Mr. Bohn’s volume is not indeed meant for 
the general public. It is a corrected and enlarged edition of his 
very valuable monograph on Shakspeare in the Bibliographer's 
Manual, a compilation which was “ accepted,” the author of it 
says, with “ unequivocal ”—we add, with Wwell-merited—“ favour.” 
The “monograph” enl and corrected is his contribution to 
the Philobiblon series, which, like the publications of the Roxburghe 
and Maitland Clubs, is supposed to exist for the use and behoof of 
subscribers only. Were this volume, now a livre de luve, circu- 
lated in a less costly shape, it would form a very useful manual 
of Shakspearian popular lore. Besides the fact of its being 
intended bor an almost private circle of readers, the author of this 
instructive volume anticipates criticism by describing his work 
“as a labour of love and not of vanity, the result of hard reading 
and hard working rather than of genius.” 

Porson—who, as Mr. Boswell justly remarks in his Biographicai 
Memoir of Malone, “ was by no means in the habit of bestowing 
hasty or thoughtless praise ’—pronounced Malone’s Essay on the 
Three Parts of Henry VI. tobe “one of the most convincing pieces 
of criticism that he had ever read.” Mr. Thomas Kenney, in his 
Life and Genius of Shakspeare, is of a difierent opinion, and 
considers the essay “a singular and an almost unparalleled 
series of misstatements and misapprehensions.” Mr. Kenney's 
examination of one of the most perplexing problems in the history 
of Shakspeare’s dramas—the authorship of the trilogy of Henry Vd. 
—we believe might have altered Porson’s opinion. With equal 
learning, aided by many advantages which his predecessors in the 
inquiry did not possess, Mr. Kenney is a far more acute and genial 
critic than Malone, and his treatment of this long agitated ques- 
tion is among the most valuable of recent contributions to 
Shakspearian philology. His Life of Shakspeare isa clear and con- 
cise statement of commonly known facts; but the essay upon the 
poet’s character immed ay following the Life is a most instructive 


Lloyd, London : Vhittingham. 1858. 


and sensible chapter of Shakspearian history. Mr. Kenney believes 
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that Shakspeare “presented to the world without no imposing, 
substantial image of the genius which inspired his literary 
labours,” that “he lived no great life,” and that hence has in some 
measure proceeded the obscurity which has gathered over his 
personal career. Soaring, when the pen was in his hand, into the 
oe of invention, he “had his own firm hold upon the solid 
earth.” “The direct controlling influence in his daily life, the 
special incentive to all his labours, was the desire to accumulate a 
fortune, and to secure those social advantages by which the pos- 
session of wealth is naturally accompanied.” Mr. Kenney instances 
the favour with which he regarded his poems, and the neglect 
with which he treated his plays, as tokens of his small esteem for 
the productions which enriched him at the moment and have 
made his name immortal. Referring to Fuller's report of his 
conversation, and to Jonson’s account of his readiness in compo- 
sition, he says :— 

Shakspeare’s determined renunciation of London society leads us to the 
adoption of another conclusion. The general character of his conversation 
is a subject on which we have received no decisive evidence of any kind, 
but on which we are all naturally led to speculate with a special interest. 
The best conjecture we can form is that it only very partially reflected the 
magnificence of his genius. Henever took any deep root in the great centre 
of English social life, and this circumstance seems hardly compatible with 
his possession of any transcendent conversational powers. We think it very 
probable, too, that he had naturally no special aptitude for such a pre- 
eminence. We cannot help suspecting that at the Mermaid Club, or at any 
other social gathering, he would have recalled the author of the poems and 
of the early comedies, rather than the creator of any of his greater and more 
characteristic dramas. He would have shown wonderful fluency, no doubt, 
but he would also, not improbably, have shown a tendency to run into ex- 
travagant and ineffective conceits. This is a conclusion which, as it seems 
to us, is also implied in the friendly notice of Jonson. We consider it not at 
all unlikely that, of the two dramatists, Jonson himself was the more vigor- 
ous talker. Amazed as he must have felt at the manifestations of a mighty 
and an utterly unaccountable genius, he evidently thought he possessed 
some sort of personal advantage over Shakspeare ! and this impression very 
probably arose in some degree out of the general result of their more secial 
and familiar intercourse. 


Though the subject is not, strictly speaking, connected with the 
biography of Shakspeare, we cannot forbear applauding Mr. 
Kenney’s courage in treating, in one of his essays, upon the 
“ Defects of Shakspeare’s Dramas.” In the last century there was 
a tendency to make apologies for his rudeness as an artist ; in the 
present one there is a disposition to represent him as without spot 
or blemish. His obscurity is a grace; his carelessness is order. 
We cannot afford space for more than the following short extract 
from Mr. Kenney’s essay, but we strongly recommend the 
whole of it to the reader's attention. After noting Shakspeare’s 
deficiency “in the power of constructing stories,” he proceeds :— 

But there is a far more pervading defect in his dramas. In the execution 
of his work he had no power of close, continuous attention ; he had no 
haunting passion for ideal perfection; he was indisposed to incur the 
anxious labour by which alone the highest harmony in creative art can be 
constantly attained. His genius only appears in its true form in those 
great scenes in which it is called forth without any eflort ; and then it 
seems to stand apart from every other faculty which the human mind has 
ever displayed. 

Other biographies of Shakspeare need not detain us. From the 
scarcity and similarity of the materials for them, they are unavoid- 
ably variations of one and the same tune. Great indeed has been 
the progress in these records since the days of Rowe’s partly useful 
and partly apocryphal sketch ; great also since the time of Steevens 
and Malone. Mr. Collier's unfortunate adventure in the discovery 
of new facts will perhaps cast a shade of doubt on the value of future 
materials ; and indeed so active and searching has been the quest of 
them, that the disinterment of further knowledge on the subject 
seems almost as unlikely as the recovery of the lost booke of Tacitus 
or Livy. There is indeed an order of biographers for whom such 


resuscitation is unnecessary, and for whom it might prove very | 


inconvenient. We allude to biographers who, like Mr. Heraud, 
fancy that the poet has been his own chronicler, and that it is 
granted to them, by some special gift of second sight or inward 
vision, to pierce the cloud and uplift the curtain that hide the 
full and authentic portrait of the poet. Sufiering, in common 
with “ordinary men and Christians,” from dearth of facts, they fly 
to the region of hypothesis or dreamland. They strain their vision 
in attempts to people the void and scan the invisible. For them 
the reticent and self-concealing Shakspeare is a kind of self-con- 
fessing Rousseau. He has not indeed made a formal parade of 
the good or the evil that may have been in him, bnt no less cer- 
tainly he has, were men but diligent and keen enough to mark, 
learn, and digest, bequeathed his inner life to the gaze of the 
world. Accordingly, some of these seers discover Shakspeare’s 
annals in his sonnets, others of them in his plays; and in both with 
= success, or at least equal assurance of it. The outer life they 
abandon as a comparatively worthless husk ; the inner one they de- 
scribe with the particularity of Daniel Defoe. But, unluckily, the 
vision of these biographers is remarkably dissimilar, and where one 
sees a camel, another sees a whale. Their mission resembles that 
o- clouds in Aristophanes. Like those “great goddesses” they 
dvipacw apyoic 
kat repareiay cai mepiretw cai kui 

Such airy speculations find their proper corrective in the sober and 
sensible narratives of Mr. Dyce, Mr. Grant White, Mr. Thomas 
Kenney, and Mr. Watkiss Lloyd. 


THE RICH HUSBAND* 
Shae republication of the early works of an author who hag 


made his reputation “nel mezzo del cammin” of jig 
literary career, is a dangerous experiment. It is like showi 


| blotted manuscript, or the rubbed sketch full of crude colour 


and imperfect drawing, which, how interesting soever to the 
psychologist on the look-out for data as to the law of mental 
growth, a little detracts from that mysteriousness of creation 
about which there is an almost superstitious reverence, Fo, 
ordinary folks have a notion that work springs into perfection 
with a bound, and without any trouble of manipulation, 

have no idea of the hammering and chipping that it takes to 
even the first conception right, and know nothing of the days and 
nights of thought and labour necessary for the adjustment of the 
parts. Everything seems to them self-evolved, and works of art 
are like so many Minervas leaping full-armed and matured from 
the brain. They do not believe in the chisel of which they see 
no marks; and blots and erasures would be evidences to them of 
blundering rather than of careful trimming. It is the same thi 
with reputations, especially with literary reputations. Most 
believe that they can write if they choose, and that writing is, of 
all things, a natural gift needing very small experience. A little 
stuttering and stammering is to be looked for in making 
poetry, to be sure, rhymes not coming quite so easy as Ciceronian 
periods; but the art of writing is a thing of nature to the minds 
of many, and they hold use to be more likely to exhaust than to 
perfect. 

To people thinking thus—and most people do think thus—the 
reproduction of the early works of a successful author is a little 
startling; for even the strong current of after popularity can 
scarcely float those heavy efforts of inexperience and the ap 
tice-years—eflorts which the world disdained when they were first 
made, and which therefore are not likely to get a good report on 
their own merits in after days. The Rich Husband is an early 
work reproduced under the auspices of a later popularity; and for 
the author's sake we are sorry that she was ever tempted to 
up from oblivion, and show to the public, this bit of rude clay as 

t of the mental material whence have been elaborated her more 
pighly-finished productions. It will do her present reputation no 
good, few writers being able to show how their minds have gro’ 
ard from what queer-looking cotyledons has risen the fished 
flower. And Mrs. Riddell is not one of those few. Nothing can 
be less satisfactory as a work of art than the Rich Husband. Itis 
a book without a nominative. Not that it wants its leading cha- 
racter or governing passion, which may stand as nouns and adjec- 
tives; but its construction is so chaotic, so merely a mass of 
incidents, flung pell mell, without an attempt at pes fr literary 
architecture, that we feel the want of a central and governi 
idea, as we feel the want of the nominative ina sentence. It isf 
of undoubted force and cleverness, but also just as full of chaos and 
disorder. ‘Then the story is prosy as well as spasmodic; and 
on pages of moral reflections, of rhapsody, and of fine wmting 
generally, impede the action, and cumber the ground. No one 
cares for fine writing in a novel. Sharp, incisive, epigrammatic 
sentences, action that reveals character, well-defined situations, 
briskly touched pictures, with now and then perhaps a paragraph 
of vigorous eloquence—but only now and then, as a dangerous 
privilege to be used with exceeding care and caution—this is 
what we want inanovel; and if authors would only remember 
that all solitary readers skip their pages of fine writing whenever 
they can, and that the unfortunates who are read to yawn desper- 
ately while the reading goes on, they would perhaps be more 
chary of what is generally vanity, sometimes idleness, sometimes 
mere loquacity, and never real art. 

Certain characters in this novel are distinct enough, but for the 
most part they are sketchy and featureless, as Alice Crepton, 
Evan Crepton, Letitia Miles, Millicent Ridsdale, and a host of 
others—mere names with an inventory tacked to them—but with 
no more special individuality than if they had been ordered by the 
gross, and turned out from a patent machine warranted not to vary 
the pattern. And some are as absurd as others are indistinct. 
The old Welsh witch in the beginning is a fiasco; Lewis Ma- 
zingford is unnatural, and Judith more unnatural still; and 
Mr. Gartmore is a “ heavy father” of a kind well known on the 
stage, but never seen in real life, Then the reduplication 
of circumstance in the lives of the Ridsdale family is wearl- 
some and confusing. Indeed, the chief impression left on the 
reader’s mind is that of confusion and an inartistic waste of mate- 
rial, as well as a certain angularity and aggressiveness by no means 
pleasing. The character of the hervine, Judith Mazingtord, is one 
of the most disagreeable we have met with for a long time, but 
she is meant to excite our sympathy and to be loved, even if con- 
demned ; while all our abhorrence is to be reserved for her rich 
husband, Lewis Mazingford, whom, however, we are perverse 
enough to pity, and think decidedly bullied and ill-used. Judith 
married for money, and she got what she bargained for. She was 
married for beauty—for a proud man’s delight in the social glory 
belonging to her possessor, and for a hard man’s genuine love, sw 
as he could give; and she thinks herself desperately ill-treated 
when called on to fultil her part of the bargain, to show herself 
in society, to make herself agreeable, and help on her husband's 


* The Rich Husband. A Novel. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell, Author of 


| “George Geith,” “City and Suburb,” &c, “New Edition. London : ‘insley 
Brothers. 1866. 
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es by such social power as she possessed through the display Lillian to the tender mercies of a wicked, brutish brother; and 

¢ her beauty and the exercise of her accomplishments. Now this | then after a time Judith marries,’as we have said, or rather 

- not fair. With cynical and ungirlish candour she tells her | barters away her youth and beauty for a comfortable home and a 

— why she marries him—because she and her invalid sister are | well-filled purse. That the marri turns out ill is her own 

—_ and he is rich; because she wants help and comforts for | fault; and when she dies the reader is relieved, and follows the 


: he can give them. Her heart is lying in the 
at whose death she was the indirect 
grave by her perverse coquet and silly temper; but she is 
bell herself to Lewis Mazingford—if he will buy her 
own price—for a home and ou ort 
-, is struck, and they marry; and then she fancies herse 
victim a her husband does not like her to “ merely 
; dure his presence,” while he is trying to win her to love him. 
She is as disagreeable, as as be; 
e wind broadcast, and then raves at fate and fortune, 
po srepenicing husbands generally, because she reaps the 
traditional ; which and unjust. This 
little sentence is the key-note er as a wife :— 
i iqued at Judith because she would not—could not— 
sy Giecharged the duties of a wife as though she were 
fuliilling her part of a business compact ; because luxury made her no 
happier ; because she never placed herself in an inferior position to himself, 
put always silently took an equal stand in everything. She did nothing he 
could find fault with, and yet she irritated him every hour in the day ; she 
asked no solitary pleasure, or comfort, or indulgence for herself, but she took 
all for Lillian as a.matter of right. “ It was for Lillian,” he felt every hour 
of the day, “ she wonegaanal and luxuries, and delicacies, and attention 
for Lillian she wo ave, 
such a beginning, was it matter of wonder that thin 
> ous as donee on? When a woman makes herse 
isagreeable on principle, there is very little hope for a house- 
hold; and as Judith set herself from the first to punish her 
husband for having married her at all, and so rescuing her sister 
from poverty, it is not surprising if she succeeds in breaking up every 
chance of home happiness, and ultimately home itself. Yet all the 
while she is set forth as the victim and Lewis Mazingford as the 
executioner, while in reality she was the active aggressor as well as 
the passive tormentor, und he, though ill-tempered enough and 
mean-hearted enough, was the victim. Had Mrs. Riddell given her 
heroine only a little womanly love and tenderness, or, failing this, 

a man’s common-sense determination to make the best of things, 

she would have gathered the reader’s sympathy round her. But 
now, in spite pf the admiration which the authoress herself 
feels for her, no one can either pity or esteem her, and all must 
feel that she brought her misfortunes on herself and deserved 
what she met with. It is an entirely false spirit of partisanship 
which makes female authors create aggressive, unloving, and dis- 
agreeable wives, and then lash the husband for the unpleasant con- 
sequences ensuing, one of which is necessarily his ill-humour. Men 
are but peccant mortals, if women are angels; and when the angel 
takes to a systematic course of quiet aggravation, the mortal will 
most probably blaze out into open demonstration, and pay back 
the accumulated fund with interest. And though it was brutal 
of Mr. Mazingford to pull out a handful of Judith’s hair, yet we 

ink the shaking was perhaps deserved, all things considered. 
Insult, indiflerence, open sarcasm, ill-concealed sneers, forgery, 
contempt, and flight—that was a pretty long list of annoyances to 
aman whose great crime had been his love and marriage; and if 
he was tempted into violent courses of retaliation, we cannot but 
feel that he was sorely tried, and that Judith deserved some 
— if not quite as much as she received. Mrs. Riddell 

inks differently. 

Judith Mazingford is the daughter of a house cursed in the 
female line with coquetry, bad temper, pride, and ill-assorted 
marriages. ‘There were four Miss Ridsdales; three married 
unhappily, and one remained an old maid. They were all 
beautiful and high-spirited, well endowed by nature, but making 
a sad mess of their lives, as is often seen with women of their 
type; and Judith is the daughter of one of them. She is born 
in a storm, and causes her mother’s death. She does various un- 

em is to look up at her godfather and future husband, Mr. 
Lewis Masingford. with a asedinen look of intelligence in her 
new-born eyes. Whereupon an old crone prophesies in six-foot 

guage, very grand and stilted; the “ storm-spirits” howl and 
uproar of the elements is when 

t. Lewis Mazingford kisses the little creature—by the way, 
does any one know in the flesh a man of five-and-twenty who 
would kiss a new-born child not his own ?—she instantly breaks 
forth into one of “those prolonged shrieks which only babies can 
raise or sustain.” His whiskers had hurt her, Which sensitive- 
ness to arough touch, coupled with a prolonged shriek and in- 
telligent eyes, make the new-born babe a very remarkable 
production indeed. She grows up, however, a bright and house- 
wifely young person enough, and the curse seems inclined to pass 
by; ill luck would have it, Mr. Lewis 

ch man of the country, chooses to fall in love with her an 
fancy her for his wife, a the time when she is engaged to a limp 
nomuis umbra called Marcus Lansing. Judith now develops her 
share of the curse with unexampled rapidity, flirts with Lewis 
Mazingford, teazes Marcus Lansing, and finally says No when 
she means Yes. Whereupon Marcus rushes out into a snow- 
storm, and is found dead in a drift the next day. Then Judith 
a we are bound to say that a 

e ma the end of her career. Mr. Mazingford ruins her 
father by a Dousterswivel kind of trick—boring “for coal on the 
estate, The futher dies, and leayes Judith and her crippled sister 


funeral train with a quiet mind. 

There are various side-walks branching out of this great high- 
— of wrong and misery, but they are all more or less gloomy 
and sorrow-haunted. Lady Lestock, Judith’s aunt and the proto- 
type of her own history, her daughter and her daughter’s children, 
are all miserable beings either through crime or misfortune. 
Judith’s authorship is a fiery spasm, with no sentiment of healthy 
work running through it. Alice Crepton’s authorship is just as 
painful. Evan Crepton’s life is made up of poverty and despair ; 
so is Letitia’s. Everybody indeed is unhappy, with greater or 
less vehemence of anguish, and the reader fab in vain for one 
bright, healthy, natural character or circumstance; he is 
met only by wailings and gnashings of teeth, and the tumultuous 
a of the sinful and the lost. We are glad that Mrs. 
Riddell has been able to lift herself out of all this chaos of guilt 
and misery into a ese and a healthier atmosphere. Not that she 
has quite abjured her familiar demons; for through even her latest 
works may be traced fragments of the same dark material of 
which the Rich Husband is wholly composed, while the fault of 
discursive reflections and prosy padding remains in as full force as 
ever, diluting, encumbering, fettering the interest of her story, and 
doing no earthly good, save to exercise the reader's patience. Still, 
she has made a long leap since she wrote the Rich Husband; and 
if ske will not write too fast, if she will try to be more cheerful 
in her stories and more genial in her characters, and if she will 
resolutely cut out all ooking whatsoever, she will do still better 
as time goes on and her powers become mellowed by experience. 


THE ZOOLOGICAL RECORD.* 


bi we mass of zoological literature of every description has 
become so ee of late years, that the want of a good 
digested index, M which the naturalist might make himself 
acquainted with what is going on amongst his scientific brethren 
in various parts of the world, has been much felt. It is not, 
perhaps, the number of separate publications that has so greatly 
increased, although we believe there has been recently a consider- 
able augmentation of this branch of zoological writing. But the 
memoirs and papers on Natural History contributed to journals 
and other periodicals have certainly become much more numerous 
within the last few years; and these, being in many cases mixed 
up with communications on other departments of science, are 
likely to escape the notice of the student, and require his atten- 
tion to be specially called to their existence. In London alone 
there are at least twenty different periodical publications which 
contain more or less frequent contributions to nearly every 
department of zoology. Scotland, Ireland, and the provinces 
produce nearly as many more, and when we come to the Con- 
tinent, besides the old-established societies in the principal 
capitals of Europe, we find new associations springing up in 
every direction, all ublishing some kind of “ Transactions,” 
“ Proceedings,” or “ Journal,” and contributing more or less in- 
formation to the general stock of zoological knowledge. Nor are 
our brethren in America, Australia, and India less active. There 
are societies devoted to the cultivation of the natural sciences in 
various parts of the United States, in most of our Australian 
colonies, and in nearly every other country of the civilized world. 
Even the republics of South America are now hastening to con- 
tribute to the progress of zoological study, and we find “ Anales 
del Museo Nacional” appearing at Buenos Ayres, and “ Contri- 
buciones a las Sciencias y Artes” published at Bogota. All this 
intellectual activity is, no doubt, most gratifying to the true 
hilosopher, but it is also not a little perplexing. What 
he believes to be an undescribed species of tish may have been 
previously noticed by Dr. Ayres in California, or by Mr. Krefft 
in Sydney. His new arrangement of crabs and lobsters may have 
been forestalled by Professor Lilljeborg in Sweden, or Mr. Stimp- 
son in America. And unless he has a gigantic library at his 
command, and unlimited time to consult it, it will be nearly im- 
possible for him to satisfy himself on such points. It is obvious, 
therefore, as we have said, that a well-arranged annual digest 
of the various contributions made to each department of zoul 
constitutes a most important work—one, indeed, of which the 
usefulness can scarcely be over-estimated when we consider 
the amount of time, trouble, and expense which it saves to the 
scientific student. Hitherto the only work of reference of this 
character regularly issued has been the sets of reports on zool 
attached to Wiegman’s Archiv fiir Naturgeschichte, now edited by 
Professor Troschel of Bonn. Of the general conduct of this 
well-known series it would be impossible to speak too highly. 
At the same time it must be acknowledged that Dr. Giinther is 
amply justified in endeavouring to supersede it by the present 
work, which is intended solely as an “Annual Register” of 
the progress of zoological science, and treats of the whole subject 
in a much more complete and exhaustive manner. 
As it is impossible for any one student, however gifted, to em- 
brace within his own knowledge the whole cycle of the zoological 


* The Record of ical Literature. Vol. I., 1864; Vol. IL. 1865. 
Edited by Albert ©, L. G. Giinther, M.A., M.D., &c. London: John Van 
Voorst. 
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fascinating branch of zoology is considerable. Amongst our 


country. Although herpetologists and icthyologists are not quite 
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sciences, Dr. Giinther, when projecting the Zoological Record, 
wisely looked out for the most eligible associates to assist him in 
various branches of inquiry, and he has generally been most fortu- 
nate in his selection. Near!’ all the names of the contributors to the 
two volumes that have hitherto appeared are well known as those 
of active and industrious labourers in their respective departments, 
and \they have, moreover, manifestly exerted themselves to the 
utmost on the present occasion. With the view of obtaining a certain 
amount of uniformity in the whole work, excellent rules, which 
have been with few exceptions followed, are laid down by the 
editor as to the mode in which the contributors should set about 
their respective tasks. Each separate record is commenced with a 
list of the various publications which have appeared relating to 
its special subject during the preceding year. To the title of 


each work are usually appended some general remarks on the | 


nature and scope of each publication, forming a more or less 
complete analysis of it. A second special part of the Record, as 
it is termed, follows, in which the new species and new genera 
described during the year, together with all other novel informa- 
tion concerning each form, are arranged systematically, Thus 
the first part of each report gives a general idea of the progress 
of the particular branch of science referred to, while, by turning 
to the second portion, the naturalist can ascertain at a glance 
what discoveries have been made, during the twelve months 
referred to, in any special group to which he may be devoting 
his attention. Such is the general plan of the Zoological Record, 
according to the rules laid down by the editor. At the same time, 
there is a certain amount of variation in the different articles, 
such as must necessarily follow from the individuality of the dif- 
ferent writers, and the different degrees of development of the 
various branches of zoology which they represent. We will now 
say a few words upon each of the different sections into which the 
work is divided. 
The “Mammals,” which naturally stand at the head of the 
volume, have been treated of in each year by Dr. Giinther himself. 
The separate publications on this class of vertebrates during the 
past two years appear to have been few in number, and of no 
very special importance. On the other hand, there is a con- 
siderable list of papers relating to the mammalia which have 
been published in various periodicals. In this list the name 
of Dr. J. E. Gray, of the British Museum, occurs frequently, 
as that of a very prolific writer, if not very reliable autho- 
rity, on this class of animals. Dr. W. Peters, of Berlin, well 
known as one of the soundest and most active of living zoo- 
logists, is also the author of many papers on the mammalia, 
particularly on various species. of bats, to which group he 
seems to devote special attention. The cetaceans, or whales, 
also appear to have obtained much notice amongst naturalists of 
late years—deservedly enough, as they are perhaps the least 
known order of the whole class of mammals, while at the same 
time they present some of the most extraordinary deviations from 
typical structure. Dr. Gray and Mr. Flower in this country, 
Professor Van Beneden in Belgium, M. Gervais in France, and 
Professor Wyman and Mr. Cope in America, are all contributors 
to our knowledge of this important group, and bid fair shortly 
to raise our acquaintance with it to the level of that of the 
other and better-known classes of vertebrates. But what has 
so long proved a hindrance to the acquisition of knowledge con- 
cerning this group of animals—that is, the large space required 
for a series of specimens of cetaceans—still weighs against us in this 
country. Our national collection of whales lies still hid in the 
dark cellars underneath the British Museum, and our legislators 
deride Professor Owen’s aspirations for a Cetacean Gallery, even 
— they acknowledge the necessity of a new Museum of Natural 
istory. 
ihe the second great class of vertebrates, that of Birds, Dr. 
Giinther has obtained the valuable aid of Professor Alfred 
Newton, of the University of Cambridge, than whom no one 
could be more qualified for the task, Professor Newton being 
the present editor of the Ibis, a journal expressly devoted to 
omithology, established some years since by Dr. Sclater. The 
number of naturalists who devote their principal attention to this 


countrymen, the names of Blyth, Gould, George Gray, Salvin, 
Sclater, Swinhoe, and Tristram at once occur to us; while 
on the Continent, Dr. Cabanis, Dr. Hartlaub, Professor Schlegel, 
and Herr A. von Pelzeln, besides numerous others, are engaged in 
the same class of research; and, in America, Professor Baird, Mr. 
Cassin, and Dr. Coues are well known as zealous ornithologists. 
Mr. Gould’s magnificently illustrated folios and Dr. Jerdon’s 
praiseworthy volumes on the Birds of India have already received 
special notice in this journal. Other important ornithological 
works published during the past two years are Von Pelzeln’s 
Ornithology of the Voyage of the Austrian Frigate Novara, Schle- 
gel’s Catalogue of the Birds in the Leyden Museum, and Baird’s 
Review of American Birds. Great activity is manifested in 
every part of the world among the devotees of this branch of 
zoological science. 

Upon the two remaining classes of vertebrates, Reptiles and 
Fishes, Dr. Giinther is hisown reporter—naturally enough, as he is 
anquestionably the leading authority upon these subjects in this 


80 numerous as ornithologists, considerable progress has been made 
towards. more perfect knowledge of the cold-blooded vertebrates 
during the past two years. ‘To this no one bas contributed more 


in the British Museum, of which the sixth yo} 
appeared, has involved an amount of labour mH dif? 
to understand how one man could accomplish in the sh, paca 
of five years. During this period, however, Dr. Giinther ham 
produced a History of the Reptiles of India, and many other ~— 
and papers on zoology. M. Auguste Duméril has Whewiss 
commenced a general work on the class of fishes, founded ty 
famous collection of the Jardin des Plantes at Paris whic) « the 
the recent enormous development of our national phe. unt] 
supposed to be the largest in existence. Nor must we for 
mention Dr. P. von Bleeker’s magnificent work on the J oc he 
of the Eastern Seas, as a most important publication on a 
branch of zoology now in progress. We cannot but regret. thy 
Dr. Giinther, that the issue of the concluding parts should x 
at present in abeyance, in consequence of the unwilli . 
| of the Dutch Government to advance the necessary y any 
| Holland has hitherto shown herself most liberal in a... 
_ this sort, and we can hardly believe that the determination 
withhold further assistance to what may fairly be considend 
national undertaking will be persisted in. : 

The next section of the Zoological Record—the report on th 
Mollusca—has been furnished by Dr. Eduard von Martens , 
young and rising naturalist attached to the Museum of Ba. 
lin. This is the only instance in which Dr, Giinther has 
gone beyond the limits of the British islands for assistance, 
The fact is, that though we have many “conchologists ” jn thi 
country, and the most perfect collection of shells in existengs_ 
that formed by the late Mr. Cuming, and recently acquired by the 
Trustees of the British Museum —there is at present no ye 
eminent scientific English authority on this branch of science, 4 
will be seen at once, “ reference to Dr. von Martens’ Report, thy 
a great proportion of the work connected with this class of the 
animal kingdom has been done in France, Germany, and Ameri 
each of which countries possesses a journal specially devoted ty 
conchology. What, however, are perhaps the most important 
separate works on mollusca noticed in the two years’ Records a» 
both the products of our own countrymen—namely, Mr, Gwp 
Jetirey’s History of British Mollusca, and the late Mr, Reeye' 
Conchologia Iconica. 

The two smaller divisions of Invertebrates, which succeed thy 
Mollusca according to Dr. Giinther’s arrangement—the mollu- 
coidea and crustacea—have been undertaken, the former in 1864 
by Mr. Greene of Cork, and in 1865 by Dr. Perceval Wright o 
Dublin; the latter in each year by Mr. Spence Bate, our leadi 
authority on this group of animals. Mr. Spence Bate, having 
a limited subject, has been enabled to work out his report with 
greater minuteness than any of his fellow-labourers. 

We now come to the most voluminous part of the Record 
the section relating to the Insects, and to their allies the Myris 
podes and the Arachnidans. The laborious task of collecting 
the results obtained by the numerous devotees of entom- 
logy, in all parts of the world, has been most efficiently per- 
formed by Mr. W. 8. Dallas—himself well known as an excd- 
lent authority upon this class of animals. Some idea of th 
amount of Mr. Dallas’s work may be formed from the fact that this 
portion of the Record for 1865 extends over nearly 350 closely. 
printed pages, and embraces notices of upwards of 450 differest 
publications relating to this subject issued during the year. 1b 
give any account of even the: most noticeable of these would bs 
impracticable on the present occasion. It must sutlice to say thit 
insects are the most numerous class of organized beings, ani 
from their curious transformations, their extraordinary and often 
beautiful forms, and the facilities for their study presented 
by their abundance in every sort of locality, must always com- 
mand a wide share of attention amongst naturalists. Therear 
working entomologists in every part of the world, and neatly 
every civilized country has a society specially devoted to ths 
branch of science. Nor have we space to say much about 
the remaining groups of invertebrata, embracing the worms 
echinoderms, polypes, sponges, and other lower organisms, which, 
in 1865, have been efficiently reported upon by Dr. Wright; the 
corresponding portions, in 1864, having been undertaken partly by 
Mr. Greene, and partly by Dr. Cobbold. In conclusion, we mus 
again call attention to the greatimportance of the Zoological 
and express our thankfulness to Dr. Giinther for having under 
taken it. At the same time we may remark that its success m@ 
financial point of view, as well as its chief value to naturalists, 
must depend mainly on its being kept up contianoasly for a long 
series of years. To stop such a work at the end of the third ot 
fourth volume because it did not pay its expenses would be 
simple waste of the capital already invested in its production 
Continued through successive years, it becomes a work of reference 
of imperative necessity to the naturalist, and one that must ever 
meet with an increasing demand. 


GERMAN LITERATURE, 

HE life of Winckelmann*, by Carl Justi, is a characteristic 

example of the pues method in biographical composition, 

by which the central figure of the story is treated, not as 4 statue 

to be disengaged from the block and exhibited free from eve ng 
superfluous, but as a musical theme to be enriched with 


* Winckelmann, Sein Leben, seine Werke und seine Zeitgenossen. Von 


largely than Dr. Giinther himself. The Catalogue of the Fishes 


Carl Justi. Bd.1. Leipzig: Vogel. London: Williams & Norgate 
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and pursued through all imaginable variations. 

Halle, at a period when the old pietistic 
] was dying out, and the Wolfian philosophy coming in. Let 
seeiographet therefore say all he can about the pietists and about 
hilosophers, and let all the er in which they might, could, 
tbe did or did not influence the youthful Winckelmann be 
bor ’~andidly, but above all things comprehensively, considered. 
Winckelmann spent a year at Dresden. What an opening for 
+: auisitions OD Augustus the Strong, Augustus the Weak, and the 
on Vaults, and the taste of the period in general! Let every 
pr uaintance be put under contribution, until the biography 
hecomes rather the mirror of the age than the portrait of an indi- 

‘dual. We must not quarrel with a method of procedure which 
bo undoubtedly rendered Herr Justi’s volume both more instruc- 
oe and more entertaining than if he had written more in the manner 
of Nepos His is, in page. It is yar 

: osterity will not read him, for want of time, if for 
gy eh It is right, however, to say that the numerous 
oe sometimes profound topics suggested by his theme are treated 
with much ability and candour, and with a thorough knowledge 
free from every taint of pedantry, His sympathies are as com- 

rehensive a8 his biographical method, his tastes as refined as 
the wsthetic subjects of which he treats. He has that par- 
tiality for his hero which a well-bred biographer should enter- 
tain, and reconciles us to his failings, not by uncandid or awkward 
extenuation, but by representing them as necessary conditions of 
the part he was called upon to por Winckelmann’s character 
is indeed very = and intelligible; he was endowed with 
warm feelings, healthy robustness of nature, and an utter in- 

difference to abstractions of all sorts. He would have been a 

shining light at the Court of Leo X., and naturally felt totally 

isplaced in the land of Martin Luther. His life in Germany was 

a painful and half-conscious struggle awe his proper hight 

when the opportunity presented itself of entering upon this 
ped the tom of a change of religion, he aimee it with 
erness’ He lost nothing by this step, for he neither resigned 
any old, nor embraced any novel, convictions. He was not hostile 
made to move and work in a totally different sphere—the realm of 
the plastic, the visible, the sensuous. The J a must have been 
considerably disappointed in of whom they 
hoped to make a theological pamphleteer. Very curious details 
sue this so-called Somnenchin are given in this work, as also 
about Winckelmann’s enthusiastic friendships, and other matters. 
The second volume will mem of his residence in on a period 
Jess abundant in incident, but much more fruitful in the written 
records of his life. 

Madame Henriette Feuerbach* is the widow of one who only 
wanted the mens sana in corpore sano to have been a second 
— It is difficult to conceive a stronger contrast than 
that between the morbidly sensitive Anselm Feuerbach and the 
judicious, exemplary, but tough bards whom his widow has 
selected as the subjects of her biographies. Local patriotism is 
> oom f the actuating motive. Madame Feuerbach writes 

ingly, and her amiable esprit even rekindles for a moment 
the ashes of these old, dead, and unfashionable poets. It only 
serves, however, to show how very dead they are. Intellectually, 
they were not men to be despised. There is excellent sense, as 
well as ringing sound, in their verses, but no true inspiration. 

poems were mere productions of the understanding, of which 
every generation has enough. ‘Their good service in purifying and 
invigorating the German language is already amply acknowledged 
eepeeahlo niche in literary history, As men, their lives 

in the general interest attaching to everything human, which 
Madame Feuerbach admirably understands ae te elicit, and to 
most attractive light. 

third and fourth volumes of Carus’s autobiography show 
that, with all the venerable physician’s astonishing rae oe Time 
has not entirely forgotten him. ‘There is as much told as in the 
former volumes, with infinitely less to tell. ‘The events recorded 
we, forthe most part, of strictly private interest, and, although 
many of the extracts from letters and journals possess considerable 
Value, others might well have been fett unpublished. Garrulity 

self-complacency, however, are failings goo generally inci- 
dental to the decline of life to require especial remark. It is 
> ag to meet with an old age so hopeful, cheerful, and 
onate, 

Another eminent man of science has written his autobiography 
at an advanced period of life, but before the encroachments of age 
have materially interfered with the soundness of judgment which 
% delicate a task requires, Von Baer} at seventy is a more 
robust subject than Carus ever was, but for that very reason he has 

of the Saxon physician’s mystic tenderness, poetic insight, 
and reverent love of art. He is, however, a very fine old man, 
a and genial, with a clear, decisive style, which excludes all 
Urelevancies, and carries us rapidly through the frank and straight- 
forward Story of his life. A Russo-German by birth, he re- 
ceived his first education in Russia. His original destination 


» Uz und Cronegk. Zwei Friinkische Dichter aus dem vorigen Jahrhundert. 

in biogruphischer Versuch. Von Henriette Feuerbach. Leipzig: Engel- 

_— London: Asher & Co. 

t Lebens erinnerungen und Denkwiirdigheiten. Von C.G. Carus. The. 3, 4. 

Leipzig: Brockhaus. London: Williams & Norgate. 

t Selbstbiographie von Dr. K. £. von Baer, St. Petersburg: Schmitz- 
+ London: Asher & Co. 


was the army, which he exchanged for medicine, and this in 
turn for natural science. While studying in Southern Germany, 
he made the acquaintance of Déllinger, who communicated. 
the impulse to those ee my studies on which Von Baer’s 
reputation chiefly rests. After filling a professorship at Kénigs- 
berg, he settled at St. Petersburg, and has now been for thirty 
years the first scientific celebrity of that metropolis. His 
researches, chiefly anatomical, are known throughout the world of 
science; but, from their abstruse character and their generally a 
pearing in academical transactions, have failed to popularize his 
name among the general public. He is perhaps most generally 
known for his expedition to Nova Zembla, over which, as indeed 
over his travels in general, he here passes very lightly. There is 
a total absence of assumption and self-display ; his pen never moves 
so freely as when mentioning some contemporary with cordial 
ood-will, or recommending some academical reform or subject 
or scientific investigation. 

Ludwig Nohl * is a sort of biographer-general in the world of 
music. He has now had the ha HM idea of collecting the most in- 
teresting unpublished letters of luck, Emanuel Bach, Haydn, 
Weber, and Mendelssohn. Gluck’s are undoubtedly the most 
important, for they relate to some of the chief problems of his art. 
The others are of more strictly personal interest. Bach’s are not 
be important; Haydn’s are simple and naive; Weber writes 
with the ease of an accomplished author, and Mendelssohn with 
the exquisite amiability that has so deeply endeared him to both 
Germany and England. 

The Giography of Duke Albert of Saxe-Teschen +t is one of 
several publications which have lately appeared in Southern 
Germany with the apparent object of indisposing the popular 
mind towards Prussia. The wars with the French Republic do 
not constitute a period of the national history on which any 
German can look back with much satisfaction, and the ye played 
by Prussia was no doubt pre-eminently discreditable. It is there- 
fore easy for a dexterous writer, under _ of exposing the 
iniquities of a weak King and a corrupt Cabinet, and taking for 
his text the iemvelier a general of whom nobody ever heard, 
to warn the German people that Hapsburg is the friend, not 
Brandenburg. We apprehend, however, that the Germans care 
much less what the policy of Prussia was seventy years ago 
than what it is likely to be at present, and that they will not 
be prevented from accepting any benefits King William may 
have in store for them by 7 amount of disrespect for the 
memory of his grandfather. We further conjecture that the 
labours of the ingenious biographer belong to that extensive class 
of political literature of which the battle of Sadowa has made 
waste paper. 

Sugenheim’s “ History of the German Nation” { is, so far as the 
subject allows, another of these enormous pamphlets, but on the 
other side of the question. Schleswig-Holstein has found its way 
into his preface; Austria is abused, and declared not to be a 
German Power ; Prussia is extolled. The whole work is conceived 
in a spirit of ardent patriotism, deformed, we are sorry to observe, 
by that disregard for the rights of other nations to which patriotism 
is liable. The author deplores the expulsion of Totila’s Goths 
from Italy, but omits to inquire what business they had there. 
He is surprised at the ingratitude of the Sclavonians in not sub- 
mitting peaceably to the Germans, in return for benefits received. 


Gustavus Adolphus should now be reigning in Protestant Ger- 
many. The work, however, is interesting and well written. 

If F. H. Apel’s account of his adventures in Abyssinia § is 
authentic, which we have no especial reason to doubt, he enjoys 
the distinction of being the only one of King Theodore’s captives 
who has contrived to find the way home. A love of adventure 
took him to Abyssinia, where he was thrown into chains, agree- 
ably to the custom of the country. The details of his captivity 
are not very interesting, except for his interviews with the King 
and the Abuna, two well-defined characters. It seems impossible 
to refuse to King Theodore the title of a = man. In his 
energy, his talents, his reforming zeal, his relations towards his 
barbarous countrymen, and no less, it must unfortunately be 
added, in his violent ions and his abuse of strong drink, 
he occasionally recalls Peter the Great. From his own point 
of view, he would appear to have much the best of the 
controversy with our own Government, whose want of 


traditions of the Foreign Office are very ill-suited for applica- 
tion to Oriental and semi-barbarous countries. Many very 
interesting anecdotes of the King are related, and it certainly 
would appear that the future of the country is entirely bound up 
with him. The Abuna is an ignorant but cunning Coptic monk, “ as 
fit to be King of Dahomey as head of the Abyssinian Church.” 
The particulars given respecting the condition of the captives, and 
the causes of their imprisonment, er agree with the accounts 
received from themselves. Our author has no opinion of missions 


* Musiker-Briefe. Eine Sammlung nach den Originalen verdffentlicht 
von Ludwig Nohl. Leipzig: Duncker. London: Williams & Norgate. 

t+ Herzog Albrecht von Sachsen-Teschen als Reichs-keldmarschall. Nach 
Original-Quellen bearbeitet von A. von Vivenot. 2 Bde. Wien: Brau- 
miiller. London: Williams & Norgate. 

t Geschichte des Deutschen Volkes und seiner Kultur. Von S. Sugenheim. 
Bd. 1. Leipzig: Engelmann. London: Asher & Co. 

Drei Monate in Abyssinien und Gefangenschaft unter Konig Theo- 

II, Von F. H. Zirich : Never & 
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If there were anything in this consideration, the representative of ~ 
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in Oriental countries, except so far as they may indirectly obtain 


influence by instructing the people in secular matters. “1 know,” 
he gives us to understand, “every converted Jew in Jerusalem. 
Two are sincere, two indifferent, the rest impostors.” 
Not many men who had served through a long and bloody war 
would have related their adventures in so unpretending and phleg- 
matic a manner as Captain Aschmann.* He narrates what hap- 
pened to himself with feeling and simplicity, but of military or 
olitical criticism there is absolutely nothing; he cannot see an 
inch beyond the point of his bayonet. This plodding, monotonous 


style is, however, not out of keeping with the characteristics of 


Virginian campaigning, and the absence of romantic incidents and 
of party bias is not a bad guarantee for the accuracy of the 
narrative. 

“Days in Rome’ t is such a book as nine-tenths of the more 
intelligent visitors would be likely to write, if they deemed it 
worth their while. It is like a shop in Wardour Street, all dirt 
and pictures. Fortunately, Rome is a subject of which we do not 
easily tire, and the writer's lively style and warm sympathies aid 
= —" us forget that we are reading what we have often read 
before. 

Alfred Meissner f is another very lively writer, who possesses the 
art of imparting acertain charm to the merest nothings. This faculty 
has never stood him in better stead than on the present occasion, 
for the bookmaking of “ By the Way” attains the point where 
impertinence becomes sublimity. Herr Meissner has nothing to 
tell, but much to say. Baden is the text for a discourse on 
gaming, Edinburgh suggests a miniature history of Mary Queen 
of Scots. His best friend, however, is a Belgian tom-cat, which 
helps him over eight pages. 

Dr. Gdll’s § introduction to the principal mythologies makes no 

retension to be anything more than a manual of the subject. It 
is, however, a very excellent one; we can only regret that his 
plun excludes the religion of Scandinavia. Like most German 
works of its class, it is most copiously and tastefully illustrated. 

‘The third and last volume of Professor Held’s || bulky treatise 
on “ Society and the State” is chiefly occupied with a dissertation on 
constitutional government. It is somewhat heavy, but judicious. 
Descending from generals to particulars, the writer examines 
the political condition and prospects of the principal European 
States. He does not appear very partial to either Austria or 
Prussia, but is as little able as any one else to propound any 
feasible plan for German union without the predominance of one 
or the other of them. England, he thinks, is becoming too 
oligarchical, and must choose between reform and decline. 

he people of Bremen are naturally very anxious that private 
gy should be exempted from capture at sea. Two citizens], 
yy the direction of the Chamber of Commerce, have drawn up a 
report on the present state of this question, and an historical 
summary of all that has been done in it since the Paris Convention 
of 1856. The debates of the British Parliament occupy the most 
prominent place, but there are also some interesting particulars 
respecting Mr. Seward’s proposals in 1861. 

The third part of Dr. Barth’s “ Vocabularies of Central Africa ”** 
contains the nouns of nine languages. It derives a certain 
amount of general interest from the notes, explaining the origin of 
the various terms, many of which are of a highly figurative cha- 
racter. Such particulars are calculated to throw great light on 
the relation between speech and thought. 

The forester’s craft is most important in Germany, and every- 
where else where coal is not found. Dr. Willkomm ff rates it so 
highly that he thinks all practitioners ought to be well-grounded in 
natural philosophy and mathematics. They would then be a 
match for the microscopic foes which he is himself hunting out of 
their holes with a big book. 

De Quincy speaks of a Calmuck epos in forty books, twice as 
long as the Iliad. If such a composition actually exists, it pro- 
bably resembles the ballads of the Siberian Turcomans =, 
by Dr. Radloff.t{ In that case, it cannot be recommended as in- 
teresting or agreeable reading. The incidents of these ballads are 
usually of a very childish description, and are related in a prosaic, 
unimaginative manner—the antipodes of poetry. The prose tales 
are better, having frequently a good deal of point and humour. 
Perhaps the best thing in the volume is the autobiography of a 
native missionary, who must be a man of superior understanding. 


* Drei Jahre in der Potomac-Armee. Von Rudolf Aschmann, Richters- 
weil: Lang. London: Williams & Norgate. 


——_ Tage. Von Louis Ehlert. Berlin: Guttentag. London: 
Asher & Co. 


t Unterwegs. Reisebilder von Alfred Meissner. 
London: Williams & Norgate. 

§ Die Géttersagen und Kultusformen der Hellenen, Rimer, Aegypter und 
Inder. Von Dr. H. Goll. Leipzig: Spamer. London: Asher & Co. 

|| Staat und Gesellschaft, vom Standpunkte der Geschichte der Menschheit 
und des Staats, Von Joseph Held. Th. 3. Leipzig: Brockhaus. London: 
Asher & Co. 
| Frei Schiff unter Feindes Flagge. Urkundliche Darstellung der Bestre- 
bungen zur Fortbildung des Seerechts seit 1856. Herausgegeben von L. K. 
Aegidi und A, Klauhold. Hamburg: Meissner. 

** Sammlung und Bearbeitung Central-Afrikanischer Vohabularien. Von 
H. Barth. Abth..3. Gotha: Perthes. London: Asher & Co. 


tt Die mikroskopischenFeinde des Waldes. Von Dr. Moritz Willkomm. 
Hft.1. Dresden: Schinfeld. London: Asher & Co. 

tt Proben der Volkslitteratur der Tiirkischen Stiimme Siid-Sibiriens, 
Gesammelt und tbersetzt von W. Radloff. St. Petersburg: Eggers & Co. 


Leipzig: Gunther. 


He embraced Christianity at an early age, and his narrative containg 
equally picturesque and instructive illustrations of his method of 
propagating it among his countrymen. There are also some 
curious — of travel in the country, According to the 
editor, the mythology of these Turcomans is remarkable for its 
combination of three different influences—ancient Persian leve 
the Buddhism of the Mongols, and the Greek Christianity of th 

Russians, to whom they are now subject. ‘ 

A selection of rare: sah from the works of Lord Byron* 
Eduard Hobein, comprises the most celebrated passages of Chi 
Harold, the Dream, and most of the best lyrics, The versions 
are in general well executed, and the translator, in overcomin 
the difficulties of the Spenserian stanza, has triumphed over 
obstacle which has sometimes proved too formidable for even the 
copious and flexible language of Germany. 

Anton Niendorf’s talest are designed to exhibit various 
of the social condition of Germany. They are clever, dramati 
and entertaining. Three historical novels{, on the other hand, 
belong to the class of literary manufacture. To have alread 
worked up the campaign of last summer into a story says walk 
for the industry of Herr Redcliffe, but a work hurried out under 
such circumstances can hardly possess any other claim to notice, 

Herr Krieg § has conceived the somewhat eccentric idea of editi 
“Faust” in shorthand. The edition is accompanied with illustrations 
reduced from the excellent designs of Engelbert Seibitz. 

. Bodenstedt’s Album || is a beautiful gift-book. It consists of g 
selection of poems made with great taste, and accompanied 
beautiful illustrations, many of them from the designs of the most 
eminent artists of the Diisseldorf school. 

The International Review 4 justifies its claim to its title, being 
very fairly divided among the principal European nations, 
Among the contents is a translation of Pope’s Essay on Criticism, 
by a lady. The Quarterly Review of Political Economy ** has many 
important articles on financial subjects. 

Gubitz’s Volks-Calender t+ is a good miscellany for popular 
reading, consisting principally of light literature. The Iihw- 
trated Calendar t{ is a publication of a much higher class. It 
contains a summary of the principal occurrences of the year, and 
of all noteworthy progress in literature, science, and art. 
illustrations are copious and excellent, and the cheapness of the 
whole is a marvel. 


* Byron-Anthologie. Auserwiihltes aus Lord Byron's Dichtungen. Ueber- 
tragen von E. Hobein. Schwerin. London: Asher & Co. 

+ Kontraste der Gegenwart. Skizzen von M. A. Niendorf. Berlin: 
Springer. London: Williams & Norgate. 
} Aus den Tagen des grossen Kénigs, Blut und Eisen. Von F. Pfi 
Leipzig: Schlicke. London: ‘Asher & Co. - 

Von Berlin nach Kénigsgriitz. Leipzig: Hifele. London: Asher & Co. 

§ Faust. Stenographische Ausgahe, ubertragen und autographirt voa H. 
Krieg. Stuttgart: Cotta. London: Asher & Co. 

|| Album Deutscher Kunst und Dichtung. Herausgegeben von F. Boden- 
stedt. Berlin: Grote. London: Asher & Co. 

4 Internationale Revue. No.3. Wien: Hilberg. London: Thimm. 

** Vierteljahrschrift fiir Volkswirthschaft und Kulturgeschichte. Bad. 14. 
Berlin: Herbig. London: Williams & Norgate. 

tt Deutcher Volks-Calender, 1867. , Herausgegeben von F. W. Gubitz, 
Berlin. London: Williams & Norgate. 


xt Illustrirter Calender, 1867. Leipzig: Weber. London: Williams & 
Norgate. 
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